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From the 
editor's 
desk 


Putting first things first 


for the coming year 


ANUS, the ancient Roman diety from whom January 

derives its name, is especially appropriate as a symbol 
of the teacher’s state of mind at this time of year. For 
Janus is always represented with two faces; so tnat he is 
able to look both forward and backward. Most of us have 
wished while writing on the blackboard sometime that 
we, like Janus, had an extra face so that we could see 
what was going on behind our backs. However, the addi- 
tion of this extra equipment doesn’t seem to be among 
the supplies which we can requisition at the moment. 
But during the breathing space provided by the Christmas 
vacation, we can, we should, and we do look backward 
over our accomplishments of the past year and forward 
toward what we hope to do between now and the close 
of the school year. , 

Like the department stores, we take an inventory. We 
ask ourselves what we have done for our pupils during the 
past four months; if we have done the things which 
were worth doing, and how we might have done some of 
these things more successfully. We ask ourselves if 
we are giving our children what they need in order to live 
in the world of today and tomorrow. 

Are we stuffing the skulls of our pupils with useless in- 
formation? Or are we teaching them to think? Given a 
firm foundation of the basic skill subjects and the ability 
to think, a child will soon be able to find the facts which 
he needs by looking them up in a reference book. He 
doesn’t need to become a reference book. The walking 
encyclopedia is usually a bore. 

Are we teaching our pupils how to make intelligent de- 
cisions? They must understand that choices are important. 
For instance, we can help a child to realize that he has 
only a limited number of leisure hours in his lifetime; if 
he chooses to use some of these hours to read one book, 
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he cannot read another one which may be more worth- 
while and more enjoyable. 

Are we giving our pupils a sense of security? Do we 
encourage each child to compete with his own record, 
rather than force him to make a hopeless attempt to equal 
the achievements of the brightest members of his group? 
Do we put across the idea that no one is a universal genius 
and that each and every one of us is good at something; 
and do we encourage our pupils to help each other find 
“that one thing” at which they may excel? Do we make 
our pupils feel that we like them, even though we may 
sometimes not like the things they do? 

Are we doing everything possible to promote their 
physical health and to teach them how they may care for 
their own health? Do we realize that it is difficult for 
them to sit erect at their desks for long periods of time? 
All of us who attend summer sessions or sit through 
state institutes are apt to come away with a real sympathy 
for anyone who has to sit still on a hard chair for any 
length of time. (We were going to say “heartfelt 
sympathy,” but on second thought decided such a state- 
ment would be a confusion of anatomy.) 

Are we teaching our pupils that force is very seldom the 
answer to anything; that almost always there is a peace- 
ful solution to any problem? If ours is a classroom where 
courtesy and cooperation are the watchwords, we can 
answer, “Yes.” 

Are we teaching our pupils to have a deep respect for 
the rights and opinions of other people, people whose 
color or language or religion is different from our own? 
Tolerance is not the word. We tolerate those things which 
we dislike but must put up with. Our young citizens 
must be prepared to do more than tolerate if they are to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Cover Picture 


Our cover picture this month comes 
to us through the courtesy of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. The teach- 
er is Miss Emily Stahlem, winner of 
a P.T.A. scholarship. After studying 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf 
in New York and receiving a Mas- 
ter’s Degree from Columbia she be- 
gan her teaching career at the Ben- 
nett School for the Deaf, in Los An- 
geles. 

Children are admitted to Bennett 
as young as three years, as it is easier 
to teach these handicapped children 
when they are very young. They learn 
lip reading and are taught to speak 
by first recognizing the vibration in 
the cheek bones or in the throat of 
the teacher. The earphones worn by 
the child in the picture help her to 
realize that there is such a thing as a 
sound vibration. 

Since deaf people must live in a 
world of hearing people, these chil- 
dien are never taught to use sign 
language but learn to read lips and 
speak in a normal manner. 


Reminder 


Be crafty! Send your favorite craft 
or construction project to JUNIOR 
Arts & Activities. You may win 
the $10.00 prize for the best manu- 
script on that subject which we 
publish during the school year. If 
you have drawings, diagrams, sam- 
ples, or photographs to accompany 
your manuscript, send them along 
too. And don’t forget to include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, if 
you want your material returned! 


Stuttering Notes 

In the October issue of Hygeia, 
Francis Griffith explains how stut- 
terers get that way. He says that 
stuttering may be a symptom of a 
deep-rooted emotional inadequacy; 
it is not an indication of low intel- 
ligence (Charles Darwin, Charles 
Lamb, and “Lewis Carroll” were 
stutterers) ; stuttering is not conta- 
gious, but a person who is predis- 
posed toward the speech defect may 
acquire it from association with a 
stutterer. 

Parents and teachers of children 
who stutter will be interested in Mr. 
Griffith’s advice: 

1. Don’t believe that your child will 
“grow out of” his speech defect. 
Take him to a reputable speech clin- 
ician. Many colleges and universities 
maintain speech clinics where diag- 
nosis and treatment are provided 
free. Or you can write to your state 
department of education for the name 
and location of the speech clinic 
nearest you. 
2. Let the child use either his right 
or left hand, whichever is more nat- 
ural, 
3. Don’t try to supply words for him 
and don’t discuss stuttering in his 
presence. 
4. See that he gets plenty of whole- 
some food and sufficient exercise and 
rest. Remediable physical handicaps 
should receive proper medical atten- 
tion. 
5. Maintain an atmosphere of ease 
and relaxation. Encourage him when 
you can, do not mimic his speech, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Henry Hudson 
and the River 


Play by 


Helen M. Waltermire 


and Doris Bailey, 


Reading, Mass. 


At the conclusion of our unit of 
study which combined the Middle 
Atlantic States and transportation, 
we gave a play for.a weekly assembly 
program. The children dressed in 
early American costumes which they 
had assembled. The setting was made 
by painting a big blue river on a 
long sheet of wrapping paper which 
was mounted across the back of our 
stage. Sailing up the river were 
several large ships which the children 
had painted and then fastened to the 
surface of our river. 

The surrey was painted on a huge 
piece of cardboard; the fringe on 
top, the horse’s tail, and his mane 
were of curled crepe paper. This 
was placed on the stage for Scene IV. 

In the following scene a real bi- 
cycle was used. The Oldsmobile in 
Scene VII was painted on cardboard. 
For realistic sound effects we used 
an old fashioned horn off-stage. 

When the play opens we find the 
men on board Henry Hudson’s ship 
tired and disillusioned—anxious to 
return to Holland. 


Henry Hudson and the River 
Characters 
HENRY HUDSON 
ERIC 

WILLIAM 

JOHN 


WALTER 
GRACE 
MR. JONES 
MRS. SANDERS 
MOTHER FIRST FARMER 
NEIGHBOR SECOND FARMER 
SALLY BOB 
FATHER JEAN 
JACK JIMMY 
HELEN BILLY 

DONALD 
Scene | 

ERIC: It is a long way that we have 
traveled, and to what purpose? You, 
Henry Hudson, have dared the storms 
of the Atlantic. ; 

WILLIAM: Yes, and the sea mon- 
sters greater far than our little ships. 

ERIC: And again I ask—to what 
purpose? To sail down an unseeing 
river in an empty land. 

JOHN: Yes, where are the men and 
the great houses? Nothing but trees 
and water and our own voices re- 
turning on the wind. Let us return to 
Holland where there are voices other 
than our own. 

ERIC: Hark! Do you hear them? 

WILLIAM: The voices! Listen! 

The voice chorus remains on stage 
in the background throughout the 


play. 


CHORAL SPEECH: 
Almost a million ships, 
Almost a billion men 
Will sail upon my waters 
And sail away again. 
But I, the river am changeless; 
I, the river, am changeless; 
Only my burden changes— 
The ships and cargoes and men. 
Listen, Henry Hudson! 


Curtain 


Scene Il 


MOTHER: Run! Run! Run for your 
life. 

NEICHBOR: It’s a dragon. It’s come 
to destroy us all. 

SALLY: See the fire, it’s breathing 
out fire just like air. 

NEIGHBOR: Where’s the fire hose? 

SALLY: You can’t put out the fire 
in a dragon. You have to kill it. Oh, 
Daddy, are you going to kill the 
dragon? 

FATHER: No, Sally, of course not. 
Because it isn’t a dragon at all. It’s 
only a boat. 

SALLY: A boat! But where are the 
sails? A boat has to have sails and 
oars. And hear the dreadful noise it 
makes! It sounds just like a dragon. 

FATHER: When did you meet a 
dragon last, Sally? 

SALLY: Oh, stop teasing, Daddy. 
If it isn’t a dragon, why is everyone 
so frightened? Why do they run, if 
there’s nothing to be afraid of? 

FATHER: Because they’ve never seen 
a steamboat before. It was invented 
by a man named Fulton—Robert Ful- 
ton. And this is its very first trip 
down the Hudson. You'll always re- 
member this day, Sally. 

SALLY: But I don’t understand. 
How can it go without oars or sails? 

FATHER: It moves by steam. The 
fire heats the water in the boiler. 
When water is very hot it turns to 
steam, and steam takes a lot more 
room than water. When the steam 
spreads out, it makes the paddles 
move. 

SALLY: What’s the name of the 
boat, Daddy? 

FATHER: Its real name is the Cler- 
mont, but people call it Fulton’s Folly. 

SALLY: Then the people are all 
wrong, aren’t they, Daddy? Because 
if folly means foolishness, then Mr. 
Fulton’s boat is far from foolish. 

FATHER: That’s right, Sally. Mr. 
Fulton’s boat will change the face of 
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the Hudson River, and not only the 
Hudson River but of every river and 
every ocean in the world. The year 
1807 will always be remembered as 
the year when Fulton invented the 
steamboat. 

SALLY: I guess I’m pretty lucky I 
saw it, and I'll always remember it. 
But do you know, Daddy, I sort of 
wish it had been a real dragon. 

Curtain 


Scene Ill 

HENRY HUDSON: Surely it is all a 
dream. We are dreaming because 
we are far from home, and our eyes 
have followed too many rivers to 
their sources. Too much loneliness 
makes a man dream. 


Simple drawings such as these were 
used on the cardboard and painted 


for Scenes IV and VII. 
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ERIC: But the forests are thinning 
out. And see! There are houses and 
chimneys with friendly smoke rising 
te the sky. 

WILLIAM: Hark! 


CHORAL SPEECH: 
Along my banks have lengthened 
The paths and roads of men. 
The roads will bear their changing 
freight 


Till the trees close in again. 


But 1, the river am changeless. 
I, the river, am changeless. 
Listen, Henry Hudson! 


Scene IV 
Jack: Well, how do you like it? 
HELEN: Like it! I think it’s beau- 




















tiful. Look at the red upholstery— 
and a real leather dashboard! I 
never dreamed of anything so hand- 
some. 

JAcK: I guess that’s so. I guess 
the world has never seen anything 
quite so pretty or so fast as the sur- 
rey. Why, it’s the most modern thing 
on wheels. 

HELEN: Nothing can ever take its 
place. 

JAcK: That’s right! I guess the 
surrey is just about the last word in 
modern transportation. 

(Sing “Surrey with the Fringe 

on Top”) 
Curtain 


(Continued on page 37) 














Psst! Psst! 
The supervisor is here! 


When a new teacher crosses the 
threshold of his first classroom, he 
simultaneously joins the ranks of an 
organization that has no dues, no 
constitution, no regular meetings, but 
is none the less real despite the ab- 
sence of these tangibles. What it loses 
in tangibility, it makes up in loyalty, 
one hundred per cent membership, 
and its slogan—One for All and All 
for One. 

Perhaps I should not call this an 
organization, but a science that can 
develop into a fine art as the teacher 
becomes expert in predicting when 
the supervisor is due and downright 
clever in passing the news to his 
fellow teachers with the utmost speed. 

My first experience with this wor- 
thy organization was during the days 
of my practice teaching. The teacher 
under whose tutelage I was placed 
had been conducting a peaceful read- 
ing lesson in the front of the room 
when she suddenly jumped up, ran 
over to the steam pipes by her desk, 
and gave them three resounding 
kicks. These pipes ran throughout 
the school, and the kicks set off a 
rumbling and a roaring that echoed 
in all the classrooms as the agitated 
steam made its rounds on the double. 

Although this performance struck 
me as rather odd, it did not faze the 
little group of beginning readers up 
front. Evidently they had witnessed 
it several times and did not bother 
to look up, preferring the silly antics 
of Dick and Jane in their reading 
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books. In two minutes flat this sig- 
nal changed a peaceful school into a 
veritable beehive of activity and ef- 
ficiency. 

This alarm system run by steam on 
the speed of sound was certainly 
sheer genius, and I made a mental 
note of the technique. 

One bright morning, however, a 
most unfortunate thing happened. 
The supervisor appeared at our door. 
but there had been no “playing of 
the pipes.” How had she done it? 
Had she come in through the cellar 
and crawled up the hall on her stom- 
ach? In any case, here she was with 
her hand on the doorknob. I had an 
awful moment, for I knew that my 
teacher was torn between her sense 
of proper decorum in the presence of 
her supervisor and loyalty to her fel- 
low teachers. I am very happy to 
say, however, that loyalty won. 
Quick as a flash my teacher was over 
at her desk, and under cover of 
stooping over to retrieve some papers, 
gave the pipes three wonderful, crash- 
ing slams. The whole school trem- 
bled deliciously. 

By that time the supervisor had 
reached the desk and was glancing 
through the retrieved papers thrust 
in her hands, the roaring of the 
pipes echoed and re-echoed all over 
the place. Our visitor asked whether 
this noise was a frequent occurrence. 
My teacher innocently replied that it 
happened every so often as the re- 
sult of a disturbance in the building. 


Sometime later I was introduced 
to another technique that has served 
me well in several instances. 

I had been moved upstairs to a 
fourth-grade classroom and placed in 
the hands of another exceptionally 
alert teacher. I was now in charge 
of the afternoon classes and knew 
that I was soon to be observed, as 
my six-month stretch of practice 
teaching was almost over. 

One afternoon the pipes roared, 
but the signal had been one kick in- 
stead of three. I was told that this 
meant someone from outside the 
district was in the building. “Out- 
side the district” could mean only 
one thing—this was my visitor, and 
my hour had come. Because of my 
apparent bewilderment my _ teacher 
gave me three minutes of the most 
concentrated guidance I have ever 
received. 

She ran over to the thermostat and 
gave it a good whack, putting it 
temporarily out of order so it could 
not register the overheated condition 
of the room. Then to the windows 
she flew like a flash, opened them 
wide, and let too darn much air and 
light in. The soothing dimness and 
drowsy warmth were gone. The 
children blinked in the sudden glare. 
As the teacher walked to the corner 
of the room to resume her seat, she 
whispered some hurried instructions 
and left me in full command. When 
the door opened and my professor 
walked in (and my future mark in 
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practice teaching), | smiled because 
[ was forewarned and forearmed. 


I brought my social-studies lesson 
to a close and then told the children 
they were to have their promised 
game. I did not say how long it 
had been promised or that I had 
to get them moving so their teeth 
would not chatter as the result of 
the sudden fresh air. 


I chose the two largest children 
to begin the game of Cat and Rat. 
I knew what to expect and withdrew 
behind the safety of the teacher’s 
desk. My professor sat in the back 
of the room right out in the unpro- 
tected open! In a few minutes the 
cat and rat were whipping furiously 
around the room. The children 
seemed to sense the situation, for 
they put on an all-star performance. 
As the number of participants grew 
a steady stream of cats and rats 
tore up and down the aisles. This 
type of release and exercise was in 
keeping with the best educational 
practice, according to my visitor, so 
I watched with delight as he tried 
to draw his feet up on the rungs of 
the chair to escape the traffic. 


My teacher stood in the corner 
watching my poor professor trying 
to make himself small. Her expres- 
sion was that of an absolute con- 
queror. It seemed to say, I dare 
you to get out your black book and 
mark her. At this point, he could 
not even locate the rungs of the 
chair, much less his black book, be- 
cause he was too busy holding on to 
his glasses. 

I stopped the game at the end of 
the first quarter to change sides and 
let my professor escape. He did so 
with a grateful look and his black 
book still in his pocket. The game 
roared on for another five minutes 
in case he should come back. When 
the all-clear came from downstairs, 
we shut the windows, pulled down 
the shades, shoved up the heat, and 
settled down once more to our com- 
fortable routine. 

When I accepted a regular teach- 
ing position and walked into my 
classroom for the first time, I noticed 
with alarm that there were no pipes. 
I consoled myself, however, that 
there were other possibilities, and 
settled down to find them. 

I soon discovered that the teacher 
whose room location made her sen- 
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tinel and informer (her room com- 
manded a good view of the front 
door) had given much thought to 
her duties. Since there were no 
pipes, she had to rely on a set of 
visual signals, objects, and stock 
phrases. These varied according to 
the time of day and the number of 
teachers who had free periods. 

During the morning session when 
many teachers circulated in the halls, 
a lowered shade on the sentinel’s 
door proved very satisfactory. When 
the supervisor was spotted, the shade 
was appropriately placed at half 
mast and those teachers who saw it 
spread the news thoroughly. 

If the informing teacher knew that 
the supervisor was around, but had 
not located her in a specific room, 
her signal had to be innocent and 
in line with the general classroom 
procedure (in case the news was 
delivered in the presence of her ex- 
cellency). These cricumstances 
brought into play a hammer, a box 
of tacks, or a particular book that 
was passed from teacher to teach- 
er with meaningful significance. 

I have always been wary, how- 
ever, of specific objects as signals 
because they sometimes backfire as 
evidence. There was once a teacher 
who spotted the supervisor and 
wrote on a note to her best friend, 
“Pussy’s on the carpet.” This note 
was intercepted by the supervisor 
and the poor informer almost died 
of shame. 

In one school, I understand that 
the teachers have had great success 
with the piano. When anything in 
the way of supervision heads up the 
front walk, the music teacher (who 
is strategically located) gives out 
with a certain loud bit of Beethoven. 

One day a teacher with the best 
of intentions, but the poorest of 
methods, opened the door of her 
neighbor and announced in loud 
tones, “The supervisor is here.” The 
recipient of the news had the look 
of a stricken dog, and then our 
feather-brained informer realized 
that the thing seated on the small 
chair in the back of the room and 
surrounded by children was the 
supervisor. By that time there were 
two teachers with the look of 
stricken dogs. A dreadful moment 
followed. The supervisor took in 

(Continued on page 42) 





life in these 
elementary 
schools 


The Bad Old Days 
Johnny was proud of his hand-carved 
cow... 
“My Grandpop says schools are sure 
different now. 
He says in his day “twas against the 
rule. 
And he got whaled for whittlin’ in 
school!” 
Hazel S. Hall 
St. Louis, Mo. 


What's in a Name? 

The name of the principal of our 
summer school was Mr. Soso. 

One of my eight-year-old girls 
bounded happily into the classroom 
one morning, bursting with informa- 
tion. “My cousin’s got a new job!” 
she announced. “She’s Mr. So-and- 
So’s secretary!” 

Kathryn Witt 


San Francisco, Calif. 


This Vocabulary of Ours! 

My three-year-old niece was wait- 
ing on Wayne Junction station for 
the B.&O. train to pull in to take her 
to Washington. Having heard the 
conductor on the local train say, as 
he punched the tickets, “Change at 
Wayne Junction,” she asked, “Mum- 
my, is this Wayne Junction? Is this 
where we change?” 

“Yes,” answered her mother, “this 
is where we change.” 

“Well, Mummy,” she continued, 
“what do we take off?” 

Esther Brown 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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A child’s guide 
to the United States— 
Florida 


I’m all excited. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I am to make my first dive to 
the bottom of the sea. My father 
will go down with me. We’re going 
sponge fishing. My father learned 
how to go sponge fishing in the 
Mediterranean Sea when he was a 
young boy. Florida has the only 
sponge fishery in the United States. 
I live at Tarpon Springs, the center 
of the sponge industry. Not many 
people know about the sponge fish- 
ery. but almost everybody knows 
about, and probably has eaten, the 
wonderful citrus fruits Florida grows. 
Oranges and grapefruits are our 
largest and most famous crops. 


Like California boasters, Florida 
residents are proud of our sunny 
climate, and Florida beaches are 
popular winter resorts. Palm Beach 
and Miami are the best known vaca- 
tion places. Daytona Beach is fa- 
mous, too, but for a different reason. 
The pounding waves have made the 
beach solid and hard, and it is used 
as a motor speedway. Many of the 
early auto manufacturers first tested 
their cars here. 


In the southern part of the state 
are huge swamps, the Everglades, 
which are being drained, provided 
with paved roads, and turned into 
rich farmlands. The Seminole Indi- 
ans have towns in remote parts of 


the Everglades. They were driven 
from their homes in North Florida 
at the close of the Seminole War. 
They refused to surrender and hid 
in these wilds, where the soldiers 
could not find them. They have never 
formally submitted to the United 
States government and continue to 
live under their own tribal laws. I 
have seen pictures of their homes 
which are on stilts so that snakes 
and alligators will not crawl in. 

Florida has a long coast line on 
both the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean and is one of the 
leading southern states for fish life. 
About 500 kinds of fish are found 
in the waters around Florida. Marine 
Studios, at Marineland, is the only 
oceanarium in the world. It’s like a 
fish zoo. You can see a display of 
undersea fish through portholes. 

Florida has more sandy islands 
than any other state. Islands off the 
southern coast are called the Florida 
“Keys,” from a Spanish word mean- 
ing reefs. Key West is the farthest 
south of any city in the United 
States. 

Florida was discovered on March 
27, 1513 by Ponce de Leon in his 
search for the “fountain of youth.” 
St. Augustine, the oldest permanent 
white settlement in the United States, 
was founded in 1565. The site was 
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selected by the Spaniards as a good 
place for defense. 

If you visit us, you will find out 
many more interesting facts about 
our cities. You might like to go to 
Tallahassee, the capital of Florida. 
Or you might stop at Jacksonville. 
which was named in honor of An- 
drew Jackson and has the largest 
naval stores yard and the largest 
wholesale lumber market on the -At- 
lantic Coast. And if I were you, | 
would certainly spend some time at 
Pensacola where the United States 
has a training base for naval avia- 
tors. But no matter where you stop 
or when—summer or winter—you 
are sure to enjoy the beauties of 


Florida. 


Activities 
Let’s open our geography books to 
Now let’s see who can be 
the first to find each of these places 
on the map: 
Tarpon Springs 
Palm Beach 
Miami 
Daytona Beach 
Key West 
St. Augustine 
Tallahassee 
Jacksonville 
Pensacola 
What do we know about each of 
these places? 
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BOX SCENERY 
Remove the front of a large box. Paint a 
background with poster paints and make the 
house of berry box wood, the trees of cut 
paper, and the shrubbery of dyed sponge. 
The grass can be dyed sawdust or green 
felt. Enclose with a strip of paper painted to 
resemble a fence, glued to the sides of the 
box after ends have been run through slots 
cut at either end. 
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~ Any test... 
ar the 


best test! 


Some suggestions 
on the construction 
of objective 


tests 


Some tests take minutes to make 
and hours to mark. Other tests re- 
quire time and thought in prepara- 
tion but can be graded easily and 
accurately in a short time. Though 
most teachers will wish to give their 
pupils the experience of an essay 
examination from time to time, they 
will find that for general use the ob- 
jective test is preferable. If children 
are going to grade their own papers 
or those of one another, the teacher 
must provide unequivocal answers 
for them or a padded cell for her- 
self. And if the teacher herself 
grades the test papers, she will wish 
to avoid the post-mortem wails of 
“I said almost the same thing as 
John, but you marked mine wrong!” 

The type of test which a teacher 
gives at a particular time should 
depend not upon her mood of the 
moment but upon the particular type 
of information which she wishes to 
test. In a language class, for in- 
stance, the essay examination cer- 
tainly has its place. In the science 
class the true-false examination is 
useful. And for almost any subject 
you will find the following types of 
objective tests very satisfactory IF 
each test is used in the right way. 


The Multiple Choice Test 


The best multiple-choice test is 
made up of items which contain 
three or more options. The pupil 
may be asked to check the one cor- 
rect answer, or the one wrong an- 
swer. This is a good test to use if 
the teacher wishes to test recognition 
rather than recall, as: 

A river of London is the (1) 

Seine, (2) Thames, (3) Volga. 

The multiple-choice form is useful 
in testing attitudes and interests, as: 

I would rather read a story about 

a (1) lawyer, (2) artist, (3) nurse 

(4) musician. 

Or in testing a knowledge of ap- 
proximate dates and quantities. 

The population of the world is 

(1) 50 million (2) 2 billion (3) 

5 billion. 

To measure insight and logical 
thinking, the best-answer version of 
the multiple choice test may be used. 
In this version, any of the answers 
could be true, but one of the an- 
swers is the most inclusive or gen- 
eral. 

A monthly publication is usually 


a (1) book, (2) newspaper, (3) 

magazine, (4) pamphlet. 

Keep the following points in mind 
when making a multiple-choice test: 

1. Make all of the options realistic 
—not ridiculous or superfluous. 

2. Have your options at the end 
of the statements. 

3. Be sure that the introduction 
and all the options agree in number, 
person, and tense. 

4. Keep all your options in the 
same category. Don’t mix ideas and 
persons, places and things. 

5. Use at least three options. Five 
options are even better. 

6. Scatter the correct option so 
that it is not always number one, 
number five, etc. 

7. Make your introduction so clear 
and complete that no questions or 
additional explanations are neces- 
sary. 


The Matching Test 

The matching test is useful for 
testing the child’s knowledge of asso- 
ciations and relationships. The best 
procedure is to provide three items 
with five options. 


1.—Aristotle a. Inventor 
2.—Alexander b. General 
3.—Homer c. Philosopher 
d. Explorer 
e. Poet 
You will note that two surplus 
options are provided in order to 
minimize guessing. 
Keep the following suggestions in 
mind when making a matching test: 
1. Number the items which call 
for checking or completing. Letter 
the options. 
2. Choose only realistic options. 
3. If you only wish to test simple 
information—not relationships—do 
not use this type of test. 


The Completion Test 

The completion test may be used 
when the answer is a proper name, a 
quantity, or a date. Do not use this 
type of test unless there is only one 
unequivocal answer which is impor- 
tant enough to be recalled by the 
pupil, as: 

Columbus discovered America in 


When properly constructed, the 
completion test is the most reliable 
of all tests, but it is also the most 
dificult for the pupil because it 
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merely states the problem and pro- 
vides no help in answering it. 

Keep the following points in mind 
when making a completion test: 

1. Have only one blank in a state- 
ment. When more than one blank is 
used, the problem becomes a puzzle. 

2. Avoid clues, such as the use 
of “a” or “an” (which indicates 
whether the answer begins with a 
vowel or consonant). 

3. Be sure that there is only one 
possible answer. Steer clear of such 
items as the following: 

Great Britain imports ——. 

Name a Greek poet. 

4. You may give variety to this 
form of test by using direct questions 
as well as incomplete statements. 





The Sequence Test 


For ease of answering and scoring 
it is preferable to use three items 
and to require that the pupil men- 
tion only the one which is first in 
order of size, importance, time, or 
whatever characteristic is sought. 
The pupil might also be asked to 
indicate the first and the last in a 
longer sequence, but there is little 
point for the pupil and many head- 
aches for the scorer in requiring 
that he list every event in the order 
of occurrence. 

The sequence test is useful for 
testing the child’s knowledge of the 
sequence of size, location, time, im- 
portance, events, men, inventions, 
etc. The relative size of countries, 
or their location from east to west, 
may also be tested in this way, as: 

Put the number 1 in front of the 
country which is largest in area and 
the number 5 before the one which 
is smallest. 

Italy 
—Russia 
——Switzerland 
——Greece 
France 








True-False 


The true-false can be used success- 
fully in science, as: 

The chipmunk is a ruminant. T. F. 
However it is not the best form for 
testing content in the social studies. 
If the item is important enough to 
expect recall, it can best be tested 
by the completion test. If recogni- 
tion is expected, the mutiple-choice 
test is more reliable. And if there 
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are any debatable points in the item, 
as there may well be in social studies 
material, the teacher cannot expect 
a thoughtful pupil to mark the item 
either true or false. 

When you have finished the con- 
struction of your test, you can decide 
whether or not it is a good test by 
answering the following questions: 

1. Is the test valid? Does it mea- 
sure what you want it to measure? 
There is no one test which is valid 
for all purposes. If you are testing 
skills, your test should require the 
exercise of these skills. A test of 
chronological understanding should 
deal with sequence, dates, and 
periods. 

2. Is the test reliable? Would it 
perform consistently with another 
similar group or with the same group 
if repeated (allowing for practice) ? 
Is it internally consistent, as judged 
by the comparison of one item with 
another? 

3. Does it provide an adequate 
sampling of the field you wish to 
cover? It is a good idea to make 
your test both extensive and intensive. 
You can make it intensive by provid- 
ing items which cover a wide range. 
Make it intensive by having several 
items on one aspect of the field cov- 
ered. 

4. Is your test as completely ob- 
jective as a yardstick? Will the scor- 
ing be the same no matter who may 
score it? 

5. Are the items worded so defi- 
nitely and are the directions so clear 
that the children will be in no doubt 
about what is expected of them? 

If the answer is yes to all of these 
questions, you may now pat your- 
self on the back and relax, for the 
worst of your job is over. The scor- 
ing should be quick and easy. 

So far we have discussed only the 
teacher-constructed test. Your pupils 
are missing a valuable experience if 
they are never given an opportunity 
to make up the test questions. You 
may be surprised by the ingenious 
questions they devise or the riddles 
they make up. Their sense of propor- 
tion about what is important may be 
somewhat different from yours. If 
so, both teacher and pupils will per- 
haps revise their opinions and adjust 
their proportions after a discussion 
of the relative importance of various 
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teaching tactics 


Remembering Names 


I always have had a great deal of 
trouble in memorizing the names of 
my students. The beginning of each 
semester, with several strange new 
classes, used to be a nightmare until 
I hit upon this idea: 

I asked each student to tear a piece 
of stiff folder paper in half, fold it 
into the shape of a tent, then print 
his name on it in enormous letters. 
The tent was to be kept on the pupil’s 
desk, where Teacher could see it and 
know the name at a glance. 


Margaret Knowles 
New York City 


The Ladder of Success 


Decide on a suitable seasonal 
border as autumn leaves, holly, or 
spring flowers. Make enough from 
construction paper to scatter them 
artistically around the entire bulletin 
board. Next cut letters two inches 
high from blue construction paper 
for the title Ladder of Success. Ar- 
range the title in a semi-circle at the 
top of the bulletin board. 

On strips of blue either paste or 
letter these slogans: 

100% = I did 

90% = I will 

80% = I can 

70% = I think I can 
60% I would try 
50% = I suppose I should 
40% = What is it? 
30% = I could 

20% = I don’t know 
10% = I can’t 

0% = I won't 

Now neatly arrange them under 
your heading. 

You will have an attractive bulletin 
board, as well as an aid to character 
training. 

Margaret B. Aaron 
Strattanville, Pa. 
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Let's play 
i game 


Grammar drill can be a tedious 
bore or it can be the most exciting 
and interesting part of the day. 
“Grammar without groans” is quite 
possible, if grammar drill is con- 
ducted by means of games. 

We have tried to include games 
which are suitable both for primary 
children and middle- and upper- 
graders. You will undoubtedly in- 
vent variations of these games to fit 
the special needs of your group. 


Policeman’‘s Beat 


Primary children will think that 
this game is so much fun that 
they will hardly realize that they are 
drilling upon the correct use of did 
and done. 


One child is chosen as the police- 
man. He walks around the room on 
his beat. As the policeman passes 
each child, the child makes believe 
he is engaging in a particular kind 
of work or play. For instance, a girl 
might sew, while a boy might ham- 
mer nails or bat a baseball. 


When the policeman has finished 
walking his beat, he stands at the 
front of the room and says, “What 
did you do, Mary?” 

Mary replies, “I did this,” and 
repeats the sewing motion. 

The policeman then might ask, 
“Did you sew?” 

Mary would reply, “Yes, that’s 
what I did.” 

Every question and answer must 
contain the word did. If any child 
should say, “I done this,” he would 
be automatically out of the game. 


The policeman has two chances to 
guess. If he fails, the person per- 
forming the unguessed motion tells 
the correct answer, becomes the 
policeman, and asks each child what 
he did while the first policeman was 
walking around the block. 


Relay Race 


A list of irregular verbs is put 
on the board containing as many 
verbs as there are players on each 
team. One row may compete against 
another row in this game. 

The first child in the row rushes 
to the board and writes the principal 
parts of the first verb. Then she 
runs back to her row and hands the 
chalk to the next person on her team. 
The next person runs to the board, 
corrects any errors which were made 
by the child ahead, writes the prin- 
cipal parts of the next verb, and gives 
the chalk to the next player. The 
team which finishes first with no 
errors is the winner. 

It is possible to vary this game 
by having more than two rows play- 
ing it. The type of drill may be 
varied by requiring the children to 
write plurals of nouns or past tenses 
of verbs which double a consonant 
or have other changes. 


Grammar Bee 


A grammar bee can be conduoted 
much in the manner of a spelling 
bee. 

Captains are selected, who in turn 
select their teams. The teacher then 
may say that she wants each pupil to 
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name the simple subject of each 
sentence which she gives. (A col- 
lection of workbooks is very handy 
for this purpose.) After the teacher 
has asked for a sufficient number of 
simple subjects she may ask for 
simple predicates, or for different 
parts of speech. A variety of mate- 
rial may be reviewed in one bee, or 
(if the teacher prefers) just one type 
of drill may be concentrated upon. 

The children enjoy having an 
“English banner” awarded to the 
winner of the bee. The winner is 
allowed to keep the banner until he 
is beaten in the next game or con- 
test. 


Storyteller 


Choose a “storyteller,” who will 
read a familiar story to the class. 
Every time he comes to a particular 
part of speech, he must omit it. No 
other word may be omitted. 

For instance, verbs may be chosen 
for omission. If the “storyteller” 
reads a verb, all the pupils who 
notice the error will rise quietly to 
their feet. The first one who rises, 
or (if the first one has had a turn) 
one person from the standing group 
will be chosen as the next “story- 
teller.” 

The difficulty of the game may be 
increased by requiring that limiting 
adjectives or transitive verbs be 
omitted, and no other kind. 


Teakettle 


When a few extra minutes are left 
at the end of the grammar period. 
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or when some of the pupils have com- 
pleted the assignment and have noth- 
ing to do, you might suggest that 
they “put the teakettle on to boil.” 
They will readily respond by mak- 
ing up sentences which use some of 
the troublesome homonyms. These 
sentences will be read aloud to the 
class, using the word “teakettle” in- 
stead of the homonym. 

For instance, a child might read 
the sentence, “Let me teakettle from 
you as soon as you get teakettle.” 
He will call upon volunteers until he 
gets the answer hear and here and 
the correct spelling of each. Then 
the child who answered correctly has 
a chance to read the teakettle which 
he has made up. 


Family Quiz 

This game provides a great deal 
of merriment while giving drill in 
the correct use of doesn’t instead of 
don’t. Each player must start his 
sentence with the word doesn’t. and 
the sentence should refer to some- 
thing which he is sure the parents or 
brothers or sisters of another pupil 
(which he has selected) do not do. 
The more ridiculous the question, 
the better it is. 

For instance, “Doesn’t your mother 
like to play football, Mary?” 

“No, John, my mother doesn’t like 
to play football. Doesn’t your father 
like to play hopscotch, Henry?” 


Language Baseball 

This game is played in the same 
manner as Spelling Baseball, which 
was discussed in the December issue. 

However, instead of “pitching” 
spelling words to the players, the 
teacher pitches sentences which con- 
tain words with which children have 
difficulty, as their and there, lie and 
lay, sit and set. The player must 
write the right word. spelled cor- 
rectly, in order to make a hit and 
go to the next base. 


Half-and-Half 

A vertical line is drawn on the 
front board, and two teams are 
chosen. The first player on Team 
Number 1 reads or makes up a sen- 
tence. The first player on the oppos- 
ing team must write the sentence on 
the board, dividing it in such a way 
that the complete subject falls on one 
(Continued on page 45) 
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These snowmen are very effective. 
Try them. 

Cut wrapping paper the size of the 
curtains. 
them. 


Draw large snowmen on 
The children that draw the 
best large snowmen can draw them 
on the blue paper. 

The blue construction paper is cut 
the size of the curtains. Draw the 
snowmen on the blue paper and cut 
out the part that would be the snow. 
With black construction paper cut out 
arms, pipes, hats, caps, and buttons. 
With orange construction paper make 
a carrot nose. Ears can be made with 
black construction paper. 





Snowmen 


by 


Yvonne Altmann 





Take the scissors and push holes 
through the blue paper to represent 
holes where snow could fall through. 
Cut large slits out at the bottom of 
the blue paper to look like piles of 
snow. 

Pin the blue paper on the curtains. 
Pin the parts of the snowmen such as 
his hat, pipe, arms, buttons, nose. 
ears in place. 

Notice that the white curtain takes 
the place of white paper. If your 
curtains are not white or a light 
color you will have to substitute white 
paper for the curtains. 



















Waggy 
to the rescue 


Gulliring, the lady St. Bernard, 
was showing off California to her two 
guests from the Midwest, Waggy, the 
wagglesome English Setter pup and 
his friendly enemy, Pussa. It was 
Waggy’s and Pussa’s first trip to 
California and Gulliring wanted them 
to know what a wonderful place they 
had come to. Every day they went 
on a Grand Tour of all the garbage 
pails in the neighborhood. 

“Oh boy!” sighed Waggy happily, 
licking his chops over a particularly 
succulent bone. “Oh boy, Gulliring, 
you sure have some nice neighbors.” 

Pussa sniffed hungrily. “Bones!” 
he sniffed. “That’s all you people 
think about. Personally, I must say 
I’m disappointed in California, Gul- 
liring. Not a mouse in two days! 
Unless, of course you count that 
sickening catnip creature your mis- 
tress bought me. What wouldn’t I 
give for a nice, juicy young mouse! 
Now back in Illinois . . .” 

Gulliring had heard many stories, 
some of them true, about Pussa’s 
skill at mouse catching back in II- 
linois. She was beginning to wonder 
why Pussa had not stayed there. 
Pussa was a difficult guest to please. 
Gulliring politely held up a paw to 
stifle a yawn. 

Suddenly, Guiliring had an idea. 
“T have it, Pussa!” said she. “Let’s 
go down to the Master’s sailboat. 
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A story for the middle and upper grades 


I’ve seen several mice there, the 
kind stuffed with juice, not catnip. 
I can’t have you go home to Illinois 
thinking California is lacking in the 
finer things of life.” 

Pussa stroked his gray whiskers 
with pleasure. He quivered all over, 
from the tip of his pink nose to the 
tip of his fluffy gray tail. He could 
almost smell that delicious, tantaliz- 
ing “Come-end-get-me” smell of 
young mouse. “My dear Gulliring,” 
said Pussa, purring loudly, “what are 
we waiting for?” 

A short time later the three friends 
arrived at the Boat Club. They leaped 
easily from the pier onto the deck of 
The Green Gosling, a little catboat 
which belonged to Karen’s Mommy 
and Daddy. 

The Green Gosling was riding 
jauntily at anchor. Little waves lap- 
ped at her sides, making her go up 
with a small “swish” and down with 
a big “swoosh” and then up again. 

Gulliring and Waggy had quite a 
time keeping their balance. Pussa, 
however, hadn’t practiced fence walk- 
ing in Illinois for nothing. He 
climbed paw over paw up the mast 
and settled himself comfortably on 
the cross bar. It was a wonderful 
lookout for that juicy young mouse. 
He hunched himself into a hump, 
shut his green-gold eyes until they 
were only slits in his gray face, and 
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waited. Pussa loved waiting for a 
mouse. It was a very pleasant feeling. 

Waggy didn’t like waiting for any- 
thing. He liked bounding about, fol- 
lowing the delicious scent of a rabbit, 
and sucking on succulent bones. In 
this queer place, he could do none of 
these things. He could sniff, though, 
and he did. He sniffed at the prow 
and at the stern. He sniffed at the 
bunks and at the portholes. He snif- 
fed a long time at the galley. 

While Waggy sniffed, Gulliring, 
who was rather tired from her duties 
as hostess, took a little snooze on the 


deck. 


This was why neither Gulliring 
nor Pussa saw what Waggy did next, 
after he had sniffed all there was to 
sniff. Gulliring was busy snoozing 
and Pussa was busy waiting for his 
mouse. 

Now Waggy, like most dogs and 
all pups, loved ropes. He loved the 
nice chewy feel of ropes. And the 
stronger and tougher the rope, the 
more he loved it. He often ran races 
with himself to see how quickly he 
could chew through a new rope. 
Waggy discovered that at one end of 
the sailboat there was a lovely, tough 
rope, so he settled down happily to 
break his last rope-chewing record. 
“I bet I can do it in three minutes 


flat,” he boasted to himself. He didn’t, 
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though. It took five minutes by the 
ship’s clock. 

All at once, Gulliring wakened with 
a thud. She had bumped into the 
side of the boat. Only her thick 
brown and white fur had saved her 
from a nasty bruise. She jumped 
hastily to her feet with a lightness 
surprising in one who was the moth- 
er of thirty grown puppies. What she 
saw alarmed her. The Green Gosling 
had left the Boat Club far behind 
and was making straight for the 
open sea at a fast clip. 

“Waggy!” cried Gulliring. “Pus- 
sa! Do you see what I see?” 

“Yo ho ho and a bottle of rum! 
We're putting out to sea.” (As Dan 
and Dave, who were Waggy’s masters, 
had been reading Treasure Island, 
it was natural for Waggy to talk like 
an old sea dog.) 

Waggy had his big front paws up 
on the rudder. He had discovered 
that when he pushed it one way, the 
sailboat swerved to the left, and when 
he pushed it the other way, the boat 
dipped to the right. Waggy was hav- 
ing the time of his life. He certainly 
was glad he had found that nice 
chewy rope! 

“Me-ow!” complained Pussa from 
his cross bar. He didn’t like putting 
out to sea. He was sure the rolling 
of the boat had scared all the young 
mice below decks. 

“Waggy!” said Gulliring sternly, 
fixing the puppy with her large brown 
eyes. She forgot that Waggy was her 
guest. He was behaving just like 
one of her thirty grown puppies be- 
fore they were grown. “Waggy! 
Turn this boat around at once!” 


Waggy gazed longingly out toward 
the open sea. Who knew but there 
might be another Treasure Island 
somewhere in that blue stretch of 
ocean. How pleased Dan and Dave 
would be with Waggy if he could 
only find it for them! But there was 
that voice again. It sounded a little 
like Captain Smollett’s voice and 
quite a lot like Waggy’s mother’s 
voice. “Wag-gy!” insisted the voice. 

“Aye, aye, Sir. I mean Madam!” 
said Waggy, sighing regretfully. Dis- 
covering another Treasure Island 
would have to wait. He gave the 
rudder a tremendous yank with both 
paws, intending to make the boat 
turn back to shore. What he did 
was something quite different. 
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“Ar-rour!” cracked something 
right under Waggy’s paws. Then 
the rudder was lying in splinters on 
the deck and water—very cold, wet 
water—swooshed onto the deck from 
the hole where the rudder used to be. 

Gulliring grabbed Waggy firmly 
and twirled him about. “Your tail, 
Waggy!” she commanded. “Fill up 
the hole with your tail.” Waggy 
meekly did as he was told. His long 
plumed tail, of which he was so 
proud, was quickly stuffed into the 
hole. The cold, wet water slowed to 
a trickle and then stopped altogether. 
The boat was saved. Waggy was 
glad he had such a fine, plumed tail 
but he did wish the water outside the 
boat which was swishing all around 
his tail weren’t quite so wet or quite 
so cold. 

“Larboard!” ordered Gulliring. 
(Karen, her mistress, liked Treasure 
Island, too.) “No, no, starboard now. 
Heave ho!” Obediently, Waggy’s tail 
swished in the direction Gulliring in- 
dicated. Slowly, slowly they ap- 
proached the California shore. 

Long before they swung into their 
proper place at the pier, though, 
Waggy regretted that he had chewed 
that rope. His tail was icy cold—so 
cold he didn’t even know for sure 
he still had a tail, because he 
couldn’t feel it. He wondered if he 
would ever be able to wag it again 
or if Dan and Dave would have to 
change his name. And all this he- 
cause Pussa wanted to catch a mouse! 
Will I ever give him a chase when 
I don’t have to be a rudder any more, 
thought Waggy. . 

“Shhh!” shushed Pussa. And as 
he shushed, he pounced. “Caught 
him,” mumbled Pussa, talking around 
a little gray mouse who was strug- 
gling helplessly to get away from 
Pussa’s sharp teeth. The mouse 
looked deliciously juicy and didn't 
smell a bit of catnip. 

“There now, Waggy, you may re- 
move your tail,” said Gulliring po- 
litely. “You did very well for a pup- 
py your age. I shall tell all of my 
thirty grown puppies how you came 
to the rescue.” 

Waggy had heard a lot about Gul- 
liring’s thirty grown puppies. He had 
a lot of respect for them. “Thanks, 
Gulliring,” he said happily. And 
slowly, painfully, Waggy’s cold, wet 
tail began to wag. 








letter exchange 





Junior Arts AND AcTIVITIEs glad- 
ly publishes letters from schools that 
wish to correspond with classes in 
other schools. We will publish all 
such letters as promptly as possible. 
Schools that wish to correspond with 
those whose letters appear in this 
column should write directly to the 
persons signing the letters. 


Dear Mrs. McKay: 

I'd like to exchange scenic post 
cards and ideas on handwork with 
teachers in the U.S. or wherever JuN- 
1oR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is read. I 
teach a second grade class and live 
in Cressona, Schuylkill County, on 
the southern edge of an anthracite 
coal district. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America opened a plant here 
after World War II. 

Miss Julia Wagner 
116 Pottsville St. 


Cressona, Sch. Co., Penna. 


Dear Mrs. McKay: 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
of this school would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in other schools. 

Ours is a rural school on the Illi- 
nois prairie, situated two miles from 
Shabbona Grove, home of chief Shab- 
bona. It was this “good” Indian who 
saved the whites in this part of Illi- 
nois during the Black Hawk War. 

Letters from any part of the United 
States would be welcome. 

Sincerely 

Doris Larson 

Teacher Larson School 
R No. 3, Earlville, Ill. 





Two 
rounds 


Teachers who have listened to generations 

of children merrily rowing their boats down 

the stream will be interested in the two rounds which 
follow, both folk songs. These two rounds 

are taken from Songs of All Time, Cooperative 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. They are 


used by permission 


Rose, Rose . 


Rose, rose, rose, rose, Shall | ev-er see thee red? 


Aye, mar-ry, that thouwilt, If thou but stay. 


HEY HO! NOBODY HOME 


2 


Hey, ho!  no-bod- y at home, Meat nor drink nor 


5S > — 


mon-ey have | none, Yetwill | be mer-ry! 
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At your service 


Free of charge to the readers of 
Junior Arts and Activities are the 
booklets, wall charts, and other items 
reviewed on the Timely Teacher’s 
Aids pages. We believe these materi 
als possess educational value and that 
they will be of real use to you, our 
readers, in your classrooms. The 
materials should reach you within 
30 days after your request has been 
received. If you do not receive the 
materials you request, it will mean 
that the supply has been exhausted. 
The coupon on page 34 contains a 
number for each item reviewed. 
Place a check mark in the square 
next to the number of each item that 
you wish, print or type your name, 
street number and name, town, zone 
number, and state on the coupon and 
mail to the Service Editor. In some 
instances, which will be indicated in 
the reviews, the supplier will furnish 
more than one copy of each item, 
sometimes enough for each member 
of your class. In these cases, just 
fill in the quantity-request line on 
the coupon in addition to the other 
information required. 

Items 146 to 151 were listed in 
full in the December issue and are 
briefly reviewed for your conveni- 
ence. 


Previous listings 


146: Nutrition Epucation  SEr. 
This set, supplied by General 
Mills, Inc., includes an Admin- 
istrator’s Handbook on Nutri- 
tion Education, five colored 
wall charts, and a 30-page 
booklet entitled The Story of 
the Cereal Grains. 

: Maps anp Atzases. A large 
folder providing an extensive 
list of foreign maps and world 
atlases is issued by the Ameri- 
can Map Company, Inc. A list 
of street maps of foreign cities 
is also included. 

: Your TEETH AnD You. Points 
for study of teeth, fundamen- 
tals for care of teeth, techniques 
for brushing teeth, and sug- 
gestions for choosing tooth- 
paste are included in a folder 
designed by Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company for class distribu- 
tion. 

149: ArricaN ACHIEVEMENT. A 20- 
page, illustrated, well-designed 
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pamphlet, supplied by the Brit- 
ish Information Services, offers 
a glance at the astonishing 
strides which West Africans 
and Britons together have made 
in the past fifty years. 

150: THe Girt oF GREEN. SuGar. 
An 8-page pamphlet and a 34- 
page book bearing the two fore- 
going titles have been made 
available by the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. Photo- 
synthesis and the production 
and processing of sugar are 
discussed. 

151: Reprints on Coa. Education- 
al articles on powdered coal, 
modern coal mines, coal pro- 
duction machinery, and coal 
by-products, are furnished by 
the Bituminous Coal Institute 
as reprints from The Reader’s 
Digest, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Anglo-American In- 
dustrial Newsletter, The Texas 
Outlook, and the West Virginia 
School Journal. 


New listings 


152: THe Story oF Foop PRESERVA- 
TIon. This 96-page, 81 x 11 
inch book, written by Edith 
Elliott Swank, and contained in 
a handsome two-color binding, 
is offered by the H. J. Heinz 
Company, to be used in con- 
junction with their Teacher’s 
Guide prepared by three teach- 
ers. A section of the Guide 


timely 
teacher’s aids 


153: 


supplies notes on the many ex- 
cellent photographs used in the 
illustration of The Story of 
Food Preservation. Contents 
of the book include the topics: 
“Why Foods Spoil,” “How We 
Preserve Foods,” including a 
discussion of harmful and 
harmless chemical preservatives, 
and “How Quality Foods are 
Made.” There are three pages 
of bibliographical notes and a 
general index. 

RANGER ’RITHMETIC. The For- 
est Service U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, offers a 10-page 
pamphlet of mathematics prob- 
lems intended to serve as a 
practical aid for sixth and sev- 
enth grade teachers who are 
integrating conservation with 
mathematics, natural science, 
and sucial studies. Each prob- 
lem is presented with an ac- 
companying drawing, the solu- 
tion is listed, and then follows 
a conservation point related to 
the problem and presenting a 
practical use for it in forest 
conservation. Today’s children 
will become the owners and 
custodians of our forests. How 
wisely they use them will de- 
pend on what they learn about 
conservation. 


: Rayon. The American Viscose 


Corporation has made available 
several leaflets and booklets. 


(Continued on page 34) 








A unit 
on colonial 
history 


Teachers’ Aims 


1. To broaden the children’s con- 
cepts of colonial life in America. 

2. To present “our forefathers’ 
world” in a vital, living manner. 

3. To master information that will 
enable us to be better prepared 
American citizens. 

4. To gain skill in the use of tools, 
and to master techniques of work. 


Children’s Aims 


1. To become acquainted with 
modes of early American colonial 
life. 

2. To master information needed 
to make me a good citizen of today. 

3. To compare the past with the 
present, enabling me to predict, ap- 
preciate, and live a rich American 


life. 


Development and Activities 
Place the words: England’s Colo- 


nies in America on the blackboard. 

What does the phrase bring to 
mind? 

What other countries came to 
America? 

Since England succeeded in keep- 
ing her foothold in America, let us 
find how she managed the planting 
and growth of each of her colonies. 

Does anyone know the meaning of 
the word bibliography? 

Let us make a bibliography. 


Procedure: 
I. Copy the name of the textbook 


(use class text first) 


An unusually rich and 
extremely practicable unit 


by Margaret B. Aaron 


II. The author’s name 

III. The place of publication and 
the name of the publisher 

IV. The copyright date 

V. Pages of desired material 


VI. Notes 


Use at least three reference books 
for each bibliography. It is well to 
have the children become acquainted 
with as many books as possible. 


In taking notes, make the first set 
a class exercise from the text. Place 
these notes on the blackboard. 

While the children are making a 
second book bibliography, re-empha- 
size each step. When they start note- 
taking stress the importance of writ- 
ing only new ideas from each book. 

Teach the necessity of looking for 
materials under different headings, 
as: Jamestown, Virginia or Smith, 
John. 

When the notes of one colony are 
compiled have the children write 
stories of the colony from their notes. 
Use this method for each remaining 
colony. 

Some of the stories.may be read 
in class aloud. Other stories may be 
exchanged and silently read by their 
neighbors. This is an excellent op- 
portunity to compare work and glean 
new information. 


Some colonies (New Hampshire 
and New Jersey, for instance) were 
not very important. One of the better 
students might give special reports 
on these colonies if time begins to 
get short. 





Upon completion of the colonial 
stories we are ready to make a 
blackboard chart. By adroit ques- 
tioning we build this chart on the 
board. (Spend plenty of time on 
this phase.) 

The blackboard chart will consist 
of 9 vertical columns with the fol- 
lowing headings: State, Date, City, 
Leaver, Motive, GOVERNMENT, Im- 
PORTANT MEN, INDIANS, and EveENTs. 
The chart will contain a horizontal 
line for each of the original thirteen 
colonies. 

After the blackboard chart has 
been completed provide the children 
with two sheets of drawing paper, 
fastened together with scotch tape, 
on which to make a copy of this 
chart. The two sheets are fastened 
together on the short dimension so 
as to provide the following headings 
for each of the 9 vertical columns 
shown on the blackboard chart: 
STaTE, 1”; Date, 1”; City, 11%”; 
LEADER, 2”; Motive, 1144”; Gov- 
ERNMENT, 1”; IMPORTANT MeEn, 
2”; InpIANS, 114”; and Events, 2”. 
The pupil should leave 2” at the 
top of his paper for a heading for 
his chart and divide the remaining 
part of the vertical distance into 
thirteen equal parts, one for each of 
the thirteen colonies shown on the 
blackboard chart. 

Each child will draw a freehand 
colonial map on the front of his 
chart. 


Map Instructions 

I. Color the Debtors’ colony green. 
II. Color the Quaker colony red. 
III. Color the Catholic colony yel- 

low. 

IV. Color the Huguenot colony 
orange. 

V. Shade the Dutch colony blue. 
Stripe the Swedish claims in 
deeper blue. 

VI. Color the Puritan colony purple. 

Print in with ink cities, state ab- 
breviations, and dates. This sum- 
mary can be placed on cardboard 
18” x 22” for a room display and 
class drill. 

Compile the stories, charts and 
pictures you have made into a book- 
let for “Parents’ Day” or as a gift 
to be taken home. 

Make drill sheets from the big 
chart containing the following head- 
ings over vertical columns: STATE, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Book Club Selections 
The Junior Literary Guild selec- 

tions for the month of January are: 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 

of age: 

Nits. Written and Illustrated by 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d Aulaire. 
Doubleday & Co. $2.50. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

of age: 

GOLD FOR THE GraHAMS. By Alice 
Cook Fuller. Julian Messner, Inc. 
$2.50. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Snow Doc. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday House. $2.50. 

For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 
Pass Tuat Puck. By Richard T. 
Flood. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


Reviews of Children’s Books 

THE Rocky Summer. By Lee King- 
man. Illustrated by Barbara Coo- 
ney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1948. $2.50. 








Surely Lee Kingman had fun writ- 
ing about Polle, the eccentric horse. 
Surely Barbara Cooney had fun cre- 
ating the vigorous and merry illus- 
trations. Young readers between the 
ages of eight and twelve will have 
just as much fun as they chuckle with 
pleasure or shiver with excitement 
over the adventures of Mikko and 
Helmi, the twins, who discover a 
robber, solve a mystery, and even 
manage to cope with their stubborn 
and thoroughly unpredictable horse, 
Polle. 

The twins’ greatest problem and an 
ever-recurring one is to keep Father 
from finding out each time Polle runs 
away, for Father has threatened to 
sell the horse if there is one more 
excursion. The following typical dia- 
logue takes place between the twins 
on one occasion when Polle has 
turned up missing: 

“Can’t you think of some place in 
particular where he might go?” 
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“You mean—if I were Polle, where 
would I go?” 

Mikko nodded. 

Helmi tossed her braids back over 
her shoulders. “It would all depend 
on the way I felt. How do you think 
Polle felt when you left him?” 

“I don’t know. He wasn’t thinking 
very hard, because he wasn’t kicking 
his foot .. .” 

Polle, you see, was a very thought- 
ful horse. And, while thinking, he 
always kicked a hole in his stall. 

The unusual background of the 
granite quarries at Cape Ann in 1905 
and the characters of the Finnish 
workers there are skillfully woven 
into the fabric of the tale. 

The undercurrent of sly and de- 
licious humor may go unnoticed by 
some young readers, but they all 
will be captivated by the mystery. 

We heartily recommend this book. 


Sue Awnn’s Busy Day. By Sally 
Scott. Illustrated by Madye Lee 
Chastain. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1948. $1.75 
Sue Ann was sure that it was going 

to be an awful summer. Her best 
friend had just gone away on vaca- 
tion; Daddy was on a business trip; 
even Mother seemed cross. There 
was just nothing to do! 

But when Sue Ann stopped think- 
ing of herself and her own sad plight, 
she found that there was plenty to do 
—for other people. She found out 
that one even earned money by doing 





things for other people. It wasn’t 
going to be such a bad summer after 
all! 

Girls between the ages of six and 
ten should enjoy this book, and the 
older ones will be able to read it 
easily, for the story is told simply 
and the type is as large and black 
as that of their favorite reader. They 
will also like Madye Lee Chastain’s 
true-to-life illustrations, which are 


scattered generously throughout the 
book. 


Books for the Teacher 


CRAFT OF THE SHort Story. By 
Richard Summers. New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 1948. xii+- 
527 pp. $5.50. 

As a great many teachers are in- 
terested in creative writing, we want 
to bring to your attention a new book 
on short story writing. Richard Sum- 
mers, who is an associate professor 
of English at the University of Ari- 
zona, has written a text which will be 
extremely useful to the beginner and 
from which even those who are past 
the “beginning” stage may get some 
useful pointers. 

Craft of the Short Story is a two- 
in-one book—an anthology as well 
as a textbook. The first half of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of 
writing as a career; essentials of the 
short story (suspense, plot, theme, 
etc.) ; the story-plan, or plot synop- 
sis method (which is recommended 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Weather 
wonders 


Supplementary science 


material for the middle- and 


upper-grades 


by T. W. Hunt and H. C. Andrews 


Most school pupils are familiar 
with the weather reports which reach 
us by radio each day and have read 
the weather forecasts which appear 
regularly in the daily newspapers. 
How are scientists able to predict 
what the weather is likely to be? 
Why are these weather reports so im- 
portant to us? Just what is weather, 
anyway ? 


What is Weather? 


If you have access to a radio, listen 
to several weather broadcasts and 
write them down. They probably will 
read something like these: 

Cloudy with probable snow flur- 
ries; not much change in tempera- 
ture; light to moderate westerly 
winds. 

Partly cloudy with strong north- 
west winds; becoming colder today 
and tomorrow; light snowfalls in 
northern areas. 

Notice that in each of these fore- 
casts a number of weather conditions 
are mentioned, namely: (1) condi- 
tion of the sky (clear, cloudy, partly 
cloudy) ; (2) direction of the wind; 
(3) velocity of the wind (light, mod- 
erate, strong); (4) temperature 
(warm, cool, cold) ; and (5) precipi- 
tation (snow, rain, sleet). 

In addition to these there are two 
important weather factors which us- 
ually are not mentioned in weather 
reports: (6) humidity (amount of 
water vapor in the air) and (7) air 
pressure. 

By weather, then, we mean the 
condition of the atmosphere from day 
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to day with regard to such things as 
clearness or cloudiness of the sky, 
wind direction and velocity, tempera- 
ture, precipitation in the form of rain 
or snow, humidity, and air pressure. 
Since these weather factors usually 
change from day to day or even from 
hour to hour, the weather in any 
locality is subject to frequent change. 
So people often use the expression 
“as changeable as the weather” to 
describe persons who change their 
minds too frequently. 


The Importance of Weather 


Weather is very important to all of 
us. It affects our health, our work, 
and our play. It is a matter of grave 


concern to the farmer. Good weather 
means good crops. Warm weather 
with timely rains encourages rapid 
growth. Freedom from hail and early 
frosts permits the crops to mature. 
On the other hand, long spells of hot, 
windy, dry weather literally “burn 
up” the crops. Transportation sys- 
tems may be “tied up” by the weather 
as when planes are grounded by fog 
or buses and trains are stalled by 
blizzards. Our recreation often may 
be affected, as when a ball game is 
postponed or a picnic is cancelled on 
account of rain or a gale blows a 
circus tent over. Forest fires thrive 
in hot, dry weather, but are checked 
by several days of heavy rainfall. 
For these and many other reasons 
the weather is of real concern to all 
of us. 


The Water Vapor of the Air 
Affects the Weather 


In winter it is a common experi- 
ence for those who wear glasses to 
find on entering a warm building 
that their glasses frost over. Why is 
this? To help find the answer you 
should perform the following simple 
experiment. 

Fill a shiny tin can, such as a to- 
mato can, with ice-cold water and 
allow it to stand in a room where the 
air is warm and moist for a few 
minutes, 

Soon you should observe a fine 
film of moisture over the outside -of 


Releasing a pilot-balloon from the weather bureau oj an airport to deter- 
mine wind direction and speed aloft. The observer is connected by telephone 
with the plotting room. Important information about {lying conditions can 
be observed by following the flight of the balloon. Notice also the anemovane, 
an instrument for measuring wind velocity, at the top of the high pole at left. 

(Photo courtesy Canadian. Industries Ltd.) 
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the can. Where does this water come 
from? Since water cannot pass 
through the tin can, the water must 
have been deposited on the can from 
the outside. In other words, the 
water must have come’ from the air. 
Water is present in air as an invisible 
gas called water vapor. You can 
neither feel nor see water vapor. 
Sometimes people confuse water va- 
por with mist but mist consists of 
very fine particles of water (a liquid) 
while water vapor is a gas. Cold air 
holds less water vapor than warm 
air. So when the air in contact with 
the cold can becomes chilled, some 
of the water vapor condenses on the 
can in the form of fine particles of 
water. 

Do you know how water gets into 
the air? There is only one way, 
namely, by evaporation which means 
changing to vapor. Large quantities 
of water are evaporated every day 
from the surface of oceans, lakes, 
rivers, ponds, and the ground. Water 
evaporates, too, from plants, from 
clothes hung out to dry, and from our 
bodies. When the surface area is 
large, the temperature high, and the 
air dry and moving freely, evapora- 
tion is rapid. You know that the 
clothes on a line will dry more quick- 
ly on a hot, dry, windy day than on 
a day when the air is cool, calm, and 
moist. The water vapor present in 
the air is called humidity. The hu- 
midity is high, that is, the air is 
humid when there is a large amount 
of water vapor in the air. Warm air 
can hold more water vapor than cold 
air. When air contains all the water 
vapor it can hold at any given tem- 
perature it is said to be saturated. 
If saturated air is cooled, some of the 
water vapor condenses, that is, 
changes to drops of water. 

The water vapor of the air affects 
the weather in many ways. Dew, 
clouds, fog, rain and snow are all 
formed from the water vapor present 
in the air. 


Dew and Frost 

Have you ever gone out-of-doors 
early on a summer morning and 
found the grass wet even though no 
rain had fallen for several days? 
This water, which sparkles like dia- 
monds on grass, plants, and shrubs, 
is called dew. It does not “fall” but 
is formed where yeu find it. The 
meisture which collects on the out- 
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Four snowflakes. Note the great variety in the putierns. In what respects 
are they similar? How are snowflakes formed? 


side of a can or a pitcher filled with 
cold water and left standing in a 
room where the air is warm and 
moist is really dew. 

In a similar manner dew forms on 
grass and other plants. On clear, 
cool, calm nights the plants lose their 
heat quickly. When moisture-laden 
air comes in contact with the cool 
plants, the air is cooled below satur- 
ation point, water vapor condenses, 
and water is deposited as dew on the 
leaves. If the temperature of the air 
falls below the freezing point of wa- 
ter, the moisture in the air may con- 
dense on cold objects as frost. 


Clouds 


No doubt you have noticed the 
little clouds that form near the spout 
of a boiling tea kettle or the white 
clouds you produce when you blow 
your breath into the air on a cold 
day in winter. These clouds and 
those in the sky have similar origins. 
All clouds come from the water va- 
por of the air. When air which is 
laden with water vapor is cooled 
greatly, the water vapor condenses 
into small droplets of water, thus 
producing a cloud. If, however, the 
temperature at which the water vapor 
condenses is below freezing point, 
little particles of ice instead of drops 
of water will be formed. Therefore, 
clouds may consist of either drops of 
water or bits of ice. 

There are many kinds of cloud 
formations. Three of the most com- 
mon are as follows: 

1. Cumulus. Usually they look 
like big piles of fluffy cotton. 
Sometimes they become very 
large and black looking and 
are called “thunder clouds.” 

2. Cirrus. The werd “Cirrus” 
means “curl.” These appear in 
varied forms such as feather- 
like plumes, curls of smoke, 
curved lines, or bands and 
streaks across the sky. Cirrus 
clouds are high in the sky and 


are composed of ice crystals. 

3. Stratus. These are the “layer” 
clouds often forming an even 
grey layer over the whole sky. 
They are low clouds, resem- 
bling fog, except that they do 
not rest on the ground. 

The colors seen in clouds at sunset 
are due to the sunlight. The water 
partieles or the bits of ice of the 
cloud act as glass prisms and break 
up the sunlight into the colors of the 
rainbow. 


Snowflakes 

On a day when snow is falling, go 
out-of-doors and catch some snow- 
flakes on your coat sleeve. Look at 
them closely to see their varied 
forms. A magnifying glase will help. 
It is unlikely that you will find two 
snowflakes that are exactly alike. Us- 
ually, however, they have six sides 
or six points. All are made of tiny 
ice crystals. Most snowflakes are 
made up of several such crystals. 

Snowflakes are formed from the 
water vapor of the air. To make ice 
crystals the water vapor condenses 
and freezes directly into ice particles. 
It does not change to water first. 
These ice particles join together in 
varied and beautiful forms until, tco 
heavy to remain afloat, they fall as 
snowflakes. 

Farmers like to see a good snow- 
fall. A thick blanket of snow protects 
the winter wheat crop from the cold. 
Also, when the snow melts in spring, 
the snow water fills the sloughs and 
dug-outs. Sometimes rabbits and 
grouse bury themselves in snow 
banks to keep warm. 

Snowstorms are not always wel- 
come. Sometimes they block roads 
and tie up all traffic for days until 
the snow plows can get the roads 
cleared again. At such times, in 
large cities, deliveries of milk, bread, 
and other foodstuffs, and coal or 
other fuel, may be impossible and 


(Continued on page 41) 














Time 
and the 
calendar 


by 
Alice Thompson 


With the reopening of school after 
the holidays and the consideration of 
Thrift Week with emphasis on the 
spending and saving of time, a study 
of both the calendar and the means 
of telling time is in order. The sun- 
dial and sand-glass, the water-clock, 
and the Tower of Winds in Athens 
show that man turned to Nature be- 
fore he manufactured a clock with 
wheels. The division of time into 
days, weeks, and months to make a 
yearly calendar is also a product of 
evolution. Furthermore, the calendar 
indicates a point in a century where- 
by the dramatic situations of history 
are placed. 


Ancient Time 


Primitive man told time by watch- 
ing the sun, moon, and stars. Noting 
the change of seasons he reasoned 
that they came at intervals which 
might be measured. The North 
American Indian reckoned time by 
so many “sleeps” while the Incas of 
Peru erected pillars and measured 
the sun’s shadow. The ancient Egyp- 
tians calculated time by the rising 
of the Nile. Not until man began to 
be a farmer was he much concerned 
with time. But when the time of 
planting and the time of harvesting 
tended to come at regular intervals 
he began to calculate. The Egyptians 
found the sun rose approximately 
365 times in the interval between 
floods and the priests divided this 


period into twelve thirty-day months, 
with five extra days at the end, for 
they did not calculate leap years. 
These five days they dedicated to the 
gods, calling them the birthdays of 
Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and Neph- 
thys. 

The Babylonians could not depend 
upon a river so watched the new 
moon. The seasons changed four 
times during twelve new moons, so 
the Babylonians divided the year into 
twelve lunar months. But their cal- 
endar had only 354 days, which did 
not fit the solar year. All of the ce- 
lestial motions are chronologically in- 
dependent so there can never be an 
exact number of full days in any lun- 
ar month or solar year, nor can there 
be an exact number of lunar months 
in the solar year. 


The Sun and Time 


The calendar depends on the sun, 
the moon, the earth, and a star. The 
rotation of the earth around the sun 
gives the year, the rotation of the 
moon around the earth gives the 
month, the spin of the earth on its 
axis defines the day, and the position 
of a star in the heavens gives the 
starting point from which to measure 
the year. A moment may be chosen 
when the sun, earth, and moon are 
in the same plane and after 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 29 seconds 
they will again be in that plane. That 
is the lunar month. The true solar 
year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 min- 
utes, and 46 seconds. So, the solar 
year is not exactly divisible by the 
lunar month. 


The Early Calendar 


The Romans are responsible for 
our word “calendar”; the priests an- 
nounced the beginning of each month, 
the first day being called the “kal- 
ends.” Because the Romans were su- 
perstitious about even numbers they 
changed the days of the months so 
that seven had 29 days and four 31, 
and only February was allowed an 
even number, 28. This made a year 
of 355 days and when it came to pay- 
ing wages and taxes after a thirteenth 
month was inserted occasionally, 
there was trouble. Julius Caeser 
adopted the Egyptian way of regulat- 
ing the calendar by the sun instead of 
the moon, and a leap year came 
every three years. Because the year 





does not contain an exact whole num- 
ber of days, but nearly 36514, the 
crossing of the equator occurs about 
a quarter of a day later each year. 
For this reason the Julian calendar 
established by Caesar lost eleven min- 
utes every year and with the passing 
centuries, the minutes grew into days. 

Pope Gregory XIII set the calen- 
dar right by omitting ten days in 
325 A.D., bringing the equinox to 
March 22. To keep it right, he or- 
dered that century years should only 
be leap years if they were evenly 
divisible by 400. The Gregorian cal- 


endar is now universal in civic life. 


Measuring Time 

Equally confusing was the world’s 
method of time measurement in lo- 
calities only a few hours’ journey 
apart. Not until 1883 was this tangle 
ended by the adoption of a standard 
time system. A sun dial gives real 
sun time but standard time is estab- 
lished by finding the average length 
of a day over a period of a year. 
Thus, only on four days, those mark- 
ing the beginning of the seasons, a 
sun dial and a clock set by standard 
time, agree. At other times they dif- 
fer by as much as sixteen minutes. 
Until railroads, telegraphs, and ra- 
dios demanded exact and uniform 
time, the sun dial served well enough 
as a clock. The early settlers used 
the noon mark and candles. Let the 
children make a shadow stick . by 
pasting a short upright on a horizon- 
tal square of cardboard. Place in a 
sunny spot and mark the shadow on 
the card at various times; this ex- 
plains the sun dial. 

The sand glass was developed from 
the ancient water clock. In China 
they had allowed water to trickle 
from one bowl to another in a given 
time and this idea was brought to 
ancient Greece where the clepsydra, 
as it was called, timed speeches at 
public meetings. Rome also used wa- 
ter clocks; a very famous one was 
given to Charlemagne by the king 
of Persia. 

Discuss the advantages and faults 
of this method of telling time. Make 
a simple clepsydra by punching a 
hole in the bottom of.a’can to allow 
water to drip into a glass tumbler. 
Mark the height of the water for 
different minutes on the glass. Tell 
the story of Plato’s:clepsydra. Also 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Primary lessons on telling time will 
prove more interesting if clock faces 
are fashiened on paper plates. Cut 
numerals from calendars and paste 
on the face. Cut movable hands from 
blaek construction paper and fasten 
to plate with brass fasteners. Higher 
grades will find the following charts 
helpful: Standard Time Zones of the 
U.S., Standard Time Zones of the 
World. — U.S. Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, D.C. 








Eskimos 


A good winter 
project based 
on the life 


of the Eskimo 


In this unit of study, we will en- 
deavor to give your pupils a vivid 
picture of the Eskimos, a race of 
hardy, swarthy people who live in 
icebound lands. The materials and 
ideas provided, deal largely with the 
Alaskan Eskimo whose life is con- 
sidered characteristic of the whole 
race. 

To stimulate interest in this unit 
have your pupils bring to class clip- 
pings, pictures, poems and stories 
that deal with Eskimo life. Display 
them around the classroom to create 
a pleasant atmosphere. As an added 
suggestion, on the blackboard draw 
an “Aurora Borealis.” This is illus- 
trated in the poster project on page 
28 and is described in the latter part 
of the unit. Use bright colored 
chalks. 


Origin of the Eskimo Race 


It is said that the Eskimos were 
originally North American Indians 
who perhaps wandered north in 


search of food, or were forced in the 
northern direction by a stronger In- 
dian tribe. 

Now they are scattered on islands 
and coastal regions in a territory 
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extending from Greenland to the 
eastern coast of Siberia. 


Characteristics of the People 


The Eskimos live close to nature 
and think of little outside of their 
everyday necessities. They are 
known for their hardiness and en- 
during character, happy dispositions, 
truthfulness and honesty. 

They are fat and squat in build. 
Their faces are wide and oval with 
high cheekbones, small slanting 
eyes, straight jet-black hair, and 
light brown complexions. The older 
they get. the darker they become 
hecause they never wash! 


Homes 

Some Eskimos live in dwellings 
of logs, grass and moss. Those in 
the far north live in “igloos” or 


snowhouses all the year around, and 
others move into tents when the 
summer suns melt the snows. These 
tents are made of skins stretched 
over bone poles. 

Igloos are made out of brick of 
hard snow. Rows of these are piled 
one on top of the other. The bricks 
get smaller toward the top, and the 
rows lean inward to form a dome. 
A small hole is left at the top of the 
dome to admit air. Snow is pound- 
ed into the cracks to keep out the 
wind and cold. The inner walls 
are then slightly melted and skins 
are placed against them and frozen 
on tightly. This will prevent the 
walls from melting and dripping. 

A small tunnel leads up to the 
door. The family must enter the 
igloo on hands and knees, leaving 
the outer clothing in the tunnel. 

There is very little light in the 
igloo. Sometimes a window is 
made with a thin sheet of ice in- 
stead of glass. A small amount of 
heat and light is supplied by a blub- 
ber lamp, which is made out of a 
hollow stone. The end of a dried 
moss wick is dipped into whale oil. 
A whale’s tooth and a rock are 
struck together to make a spark to 
light the other end of the moss wick. 
Meat is sometimes cooked over the 
lamp in a stone dish. (See the il- 
lustration of the lamp in the lower 
left-hand corner of the scrapbook 
page.) 

The furnishings of the igloo are 
simple and crude. There is a long 





bench which serves for both loung- 
ing and sleeping. All the utensils 
and dishes are made of whalebone 
or stone. 


Government 

There is no social and govern- 
mental organization among the Es- 
kimos. A number of igloos form a 
village. One man usually acts as 
advisor, but has no enforcing 
authority. A feeling of peaceful- 
ness, kindness and hospitality reigns 
between villages. One never hears 
of war among the Eskimos! 


Transportation 

The sledge forms the Eskimo’s 
chief method of transportation. It 
is made of driftwood runners that 
are connected by bone or ivory and 
tied with rawhide. It is drawn by 
four or eight well-trained dogs who 
are harnessed to the sledge with 
rawhide. The dog’s teeth are filed 
down so they cannot chew the har- 
ness! The driver carries a strong 
whip to manage the dogs if they 
become quarrelsome. 

Snowshoes are used by all Eski- 
mos for overland travel. 

On water the fishing boat or 
“kayak” is used. This is a very 
light canoe made of skin which is 
stretched over a bone or wooden 
frame. It is usually about 20 feet 
long and 20 inches wide, and has 
room for only one person. 

There is a round opening in the 
middle where the paddler sits en- 
closed to his waist. A cuff on the 
opening buttons around him. He 
wears a waterproof coat of seal’s 
intestines which he ties on to the 
cuff. Thus he can turn his kayak 
completely over if necessary while 
spearing a fish, and yet he will 
wet only his face in the water. 


The “umiak” is called “the 


women’s boat” because it is used to 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Here are two Eskimo children 
and some ceremonial masks that 
you can use in designing your 
scrapbook cover. Make the 
cover of two sheets of colored 
construction paper, fastened to- 
gether with colored string. 
Color masks and children’s cos- 
tumes in reds, blues, yellows 
and browns. 


Here also are some pictures 
to write about and paste in your 
scrapbook. A. Bone snow knife. 
B. Bow. C. Stone Oil Lamp. 
D. Walrus. E. Eskimo boy fish- 
ing through a hole in the ice. 
F. Bone spoon. G. Arrow Case. 
H. Bone meat knife. 









haul the women, children and 
household articles. It is flat-bot- 
tomed and has both a sail and pad- 
dles. 


Clothing 

The Eskimos copy nature in their 
clothing. They see the animals pro- 
tected from the cold with warm 
skins and furs. They kill the ani- 
mal and use the skins and furs to 
protect their own bodies from the 
cold. 

Several fur jackets are worn. 
The outer one has a hood and is 
called a “parka.” The women 
carry their babies in their hoods. 

Underclothes and stockings are 
made of fine young reindeer skin. 
Inner vests are made from feathers 
of many small birds stitched to- 
gether. The feathers are worn next 
to the skin for extra warmth and 
comfort. 

Trousers are made of deer or 
sealskin, tucked into untanned seal- 
skin or reindeer-skin boots. When 
these boots are taken off each night 
they get stiff as boards. Each morn- 
ing the women of the house have 
to chew the boots until they are 
soft enough to wear! Their teeth 
are worn down almost to the gums, 
as the result of chewing these 
coarse skins. 

The women prepare the skins and 
sew them into clothes. After the 
dead animal has been skinned, they 
scrape the skin with a sharp stone 
utensil, which is illustrated in the 
lower right-hand corner of the 
scrapbook page. Then it is stretched 
and pulled and fastened to the floor 
with bone pegs and allowed to dry. 
When thoroughly dry, the women 
chew it until it is softened. Then 
it is cut and sewed. 


Food 

Fat produces heat for the body. 
The Eskimos live on a steady diet 
of fat and oil. This makes them 
plump and strong so they can endure 
the extreme cold. Sometimes they 
eat so much they cannot move, and 
then sleep until the effect has worn 
off. 

The word “Eskimo” means “eaters 
of raw flesh.” A delicious break- 
fast for an Eskimo child is to chew 
on a piece of frozen seal fin! In 
winter the food is composed mainly 


of seal or whale flesh, blubber or fat. 
If the previous summer’s hunting 
was profitable, there is a great 
amount of bear, fox, hare and fowl 
which was stored away during the 
summer. 

Some of the flesh is cooked over 
the oil lamp, but the Eskimos pre- 
fer it raw. After every meal they rub 
the grease from their hands onto 
their faces and then are content. 


Hunting and Fishing 

The Eskimos must fish and hunt 
a great deal to keep their families 
supplied with food and clothing, and 
to provide material for the house- 
hold utensils and hunting weapons. 

Spears and harpoons are used for 
killing polar bears, seals and whales. 
Bows and arrows are used for 
smaller animals and fowl, and rifles 
for land game in summer. 

In the spring of the year, the vil- 
lage usually organizes a great wal- 
rus or seal hunt. All the men and 
older boys go on this hunt and 
catch great amounts of seals and 
walruses. These are buried in a 
“cache” which is a storage hole in 
the ground. In autumn when food 
is not so plentiful, these seals and 
walruses are divided among the 
families, thus preparing for the com- 
ing winter. 


Customs and Beliefs 

The Eskimos inherit their an- 
cestors’ belief that various things 
possess magic power which will as- 
sist in hunting and fishing. A 
wooden helmet carved with walrus 
heads is known to bring good luck 
on the sea. 

Each village usually has a medi- 
cine man who calls the people to- 
gether, perhaps in honor of a good 
hunt or a wedding. The Eskimos 
then put on hideous masks and dance 


to the beat of the drum. 


Aurora Borealis 

The Eskimos have the advantage 
of viewing one of the most beautiful 
sights of nature, the Aurora Borealis, 
or the Northern Lights. This is a 
series of dazzling flashes of green, 
purple and blue lights which shoot 
and roll across the sky each year, 
forming an arc in the sky, similar 
to a rainbow or great fan. 


The cause for this great spectacle 


of nature is unknown, but scientists 
believe it is caused by the discharge 
of electricity in the air. 


Project 1—ScRaPBook 

The first project to construct is a 
scrapbook cover in which the chil- 
dren will keep posters, compositions, 
maps, and other work that is accom- 
plished during this period. 

Let each child decide upon his 
own application of design for the 
cover. Some patterns may be used 
for the cover and others for illus- 
trating the inside pages. At the 
completion of the unit, the pupils 
should know the name and make of 
each weapon and utensil that is 
illustrated. 


Project 2—TABLE PROJECT 


This project will prove interesting 
and enjoyable to all the pupils in 
your class. Each child constructs 
his kayak, carefully following direc- 
tions given on the project. Then he 
pours some melted paraffin into a 
shallow container or flat pan. Be- 
fore the paraffin hardens, the various 
parts of the project, the kayak, polar 
bears, and seal are set up in the 
paraffin. Icebergs can be cut out of 
white paper or they may be carved 
out of soap or hard paraffin. For 
igloos, use halves of dried orange 
rinds and paint them white. Cotton 
may be used for snow, and silver 
glitter will give the whole scene a 
frosty effect. 

Each child may make his individ- 
ual table project, or the class may 
combine their kayaks and figures 
for a large table project. 


Project 3—Esk1mo PosTER 

This constructive poster will pre- 
sent a typical Eskimo scene show- 
ing igloos, sledge and dog-team, the 
clothing of the Eskimo, icebergs, 
and the spectacular Aurora Borealis. 

The figures provided on the proj- 
ect may also be used for borders, 
or we suggest they be used for a 
movie. 


Project 4—Esk1mo-CraFTs 


On page 29 is an idea for a mask 
for the children to make. The more 
hideous and weird the mask, the bet- 
ter. The masks may represent a weird 
animal, person, or supernatural being. 
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gs, 
jis. 
oj- To make kayak: 
Ts, Trace and cut along all heavy lines 
a and fold in all dotted lines. Follow 
directions for pasting prow and stern 
of the boat. Fold top over bottom 
and paste down flaps as in Figure F. 
isk To make Eskimo: 
ore Trace, cut out, and roll into a cone 
et- and paste along dotted line and at 
ird lop. “Slightly squeeze bottom of cone Paste stands to backs of animals man brown, polar bears yellowish- 
ng. together and stick man into kayak. along dotted line. Color kayak and white, and seal dark brown or black. 
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Color dogs and Eskimo in brown Color Northern Lights in blues, paper. Add strips of white paper to 
and yellows. reds and yellows. Mount on black change arrangement. 
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Eskimo Masks 

Draw design on a sheet of heavy 
paper or cardboard the size of your 
face. Color in yellows, browns, reds 
and blues. Cut out the eyes. Cut 
beak and fasten to mask by means 
of tabs and slits. (See illustration). 
Cut holes below nose for breathing. 
Fasten string ties to sides of mask. 
Igloo. 

l. Scrape the lettering off of 2 bars 
of white soap or paraffin. 

2. Slightly melt sides of bars. 
Press bars together firmly and allow 
to harden. Stick in toothpicks for 
firmness. 

3. Place bar on a sheet of paper 
and draw around it. 

4. Draw igloo on the paper. Be 
sure it touches top and sides. 

5. Place drawing on bar of soap 
and cut through the outline with a 
knife. (A) 

6. Carefully cut around outline, 
and shape by rounding edges. (B) 

7. Outline cakes of snow with 
point of knife. Finish by scraping 
off sharp edges and polish with clean 
fingers. (C) 

Eskimo 

Make Eskimos out of one bar oj 

brown soap. Follow same procedure. 


Illustrations D, E, and F. 
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Animals 


Cut polar bears (G) of white soap, 
and seals (H) out of brown soap. 
Be careful in carving animals, figures. 





etc., to keep arms, legs, etc., thicl. 
and close to the body. Eliminate de 
tails and your carving will look bette: 
and be less breakable. Keep it simple 
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The 


play 
house 


by 
Harold R. Rice 


Frequent requests have prompted 
this series of “Construction Activi- 
ties” which when completed will con- 
stitute an activity project. Readers 
are cautioned not to consider this 
month’s discourse complete within 
itself, but to consider it as part of 
a unit. For example, only a part of 
the Living Room is discussed this 
month and the entire unit should 
be thought out before embarking 
upon it. The amount of time different 
readers can devote to the project will 
vary. For this reason each teacher 
will govern the percentage of units 
she feels can be successfully accom- 
plished in the given time. Some will 
feel free to carry out the entire proj- 
ect, complete as given here, while 
others must eliminate parts, doing 
but one or two units of the project. 


Making Plans 


It will be necessary for the class 
and the teacher to carefully discuss 
the problem of the Play House. The 
discussion should include: 

- The amount of space available. 

. The number of rooms permitted 
within the allotted space. 

. Source of materials and _ tools, 
costs and so on. 

. Committees 

To obtain materials 

To do research work 

To submit preliminary sketches. 

Pupils’ interpretations of the proj- 


ect will cover a wide area, from the 
over ambitious child to the one of 
limited experiences. The teacher 
must guide the pattern of thought 
and procedure, holding it within 
reasonable bounds. Though all types 
of materials may be suggested by the 
pupils, the following will meet basic 
needs: 

1. Quantity of orange crates (the 
type that is divided in the middle 
with a heavy square of soft wood) 

. Hammers, saws, nails, glue, pins, 
needles, thread, string. 

. Wrapping paper, crayons, sketch- 
ing paper, squared paper ('4 
inch) 

. Enamels, 
brushes. 

5. Unbleached muslin, chair cover- 
ing material. 


house paint (flat), 


The Living Room 


The first picture shows an elabo- 
rate method of making the actual 
room. Teachers with limited time 
may find it necessary to eliminate 
part. One or more rooms can be con- 
structed as follows: 

1. Make preliminary sketches on 
the blackboard, showing each wall 
of the room, placement of doors 
and windows. 

. Pace off the size of the room on 
the floor, marking the corners 
with a piece of chalk. 

. Stand one orange crate on top of 
another, nailing them together. 
A number of these will be neces- 
sary. One is placed at each corner 
of the room and at each side of 
the openings for doors. 

. Long strips of kraft wrapping pa- 
per are tacked to run lengthwise 
(horizontally) to form the exter- 
ior of the room. 

. Strips of kraft paper or wall pa- 
per are likewise tacked on the 
inside to form the inner wall of 
the room. If time permits, pupils 
can design and paint wall paper. 

. Windows are cut through after 
being measured and _ properly 
placed. 

. The crates are no longer visible, 
being covered completely with 
paper and if correctly assembled, 
the room will resemble that pic- 
tured in the first picture. 


The Rug 


Have the children design “throw” 
rugs and paint them. Rugs made 


from repossessed burlap sacks are 
more practical. 


The Furniture 


Figures 1-10 show a number of es- 
sential pieces of furniture for the 
living room. Each piece is made 
from orange crates. 
cHAIR (Fig. 1) 

Use the center partition as the 
seat; the top of the box is removed; 
the sides are left in place, as well 
as the center and base. The upper 
sides are shaped into arms and cut 
with a hack-saw as in the illustration. 
DAVENPORT (Fig. 2) 

Place two crates upright side by 
side to form the davenport which is 
similar to the chair minus one arm. 
When the two are nailed together, 
the one arm on each chair forms the 
two arms of the davenport. 
OCCASIONAL CHAIR (Fig. 3) 

This is similar to the regular chair 
with more detail in the back, arms, 
and legs. The detail as shown is 
more difficult but is worth the effort. 
The center partition forms the seat. 
Caution: Do not remove the bottom 
of the crate as the legs will not be 
sufficiently strong to support a child. 
END TABLE (Fig. 4) 

Again, this piece is similar to the 
chair. Many possible designs may be 
easily applied. One is suggested in 
the illustration. The molding under 
the center partition of the original 
crate is made from scrap material 
left over after other pieces are made. 
OCCASIONAL TABLE (Fig. 5) 

The center is removed and all sides, 
except four narrow strips left to form 
the legs. These sides are nailed across 
the top to form the tabletop. The 
bottom is NOT removed. 

BOOKCASE (Fig. 6) 

This is very simple to make; the 
piece is the actual crate, plus a door 
added to the bottom half of the box. 
Use metal hinges, but if not available, 
strips of leather taken from an old 
pair of shoes will work successfully. 
The handle can be a small spool. 
PIANO (Fig. 7) 

This is the most difficult piece to 
be constructed and should be entrust- 
ed to the best craftsman of the group. 
Place two orange crates on their sides 
as illustrated. The top one extends 
about 14 of the way over the back 
of the one below, or the bottom box. 
After carefully marking with a pencil 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The second grade was going to 
visit the library. Miss Harper, the 
second grade teacher, would take 
them. The library was right near 
the school. 

“How many of you have ever been 
to the library?” Miss Harper asked. 

A few children raised their hands, 
but not many. 

“When we go to the library,” said 
Miss Harper, “we must all be very 
quiet. We do not want to disturb 
the other people.” 

“We have to whisper in the li- 
brary,” said Paul. He had been to 
the library once before. 

“Yes, we must keep our voices 
low,” said Miss Harper. “There 
will be a lot of books there. The 
librarian will tell you which ones 
you may look at.” 

“Some of them are for big people,” 
said Tommy. He had been to the li- 
brary before, too. 

“Lots of them are for children 
though,” said Jean. 

“Yes, they are,” said Miss Harper. 


“We are ready to go now. Remember 


to be very quiet and listen to what 
the librarian tells you.” 

The second grade walked over to 
the library with Miss Harper. When 
they were inside, Miss Harper spoke 
to the librarian. She said, “Miss 
Johnson, this is the second grade.” 

“Hello, second grade,” said Miss 
Johnson, in a low voice. 

“Children, this is the librarian. 
Miss Johnson,” said Miss Harper. 

“Hello, Miss Johnson,” said all 
the children. They remembered to 
whisper. 

“Children,” said Miss Johnson, 
“these books on this low shelf are 
second-grade books. You may look 
at them. Each one of you may take 
one book home with him today.” 

“Can we keep them?” asked Ar- 
thur, who had never been to the li- 
brary before. 

“No,” said Miss Johnson. “When 
you get books from a library, you 
only borrow them. You cannot keep 
them. You must bring them back 
in two weeks, then you may have an- 
other book. Now, you may start look- 
ing for your books.” 

All the children began looking at 
the books. 

“Here is a Mother Goose book,” 
said Sandra. “I want to take it 
home.” 
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“AU right,’ said Miss Johnson. 
“bring it here to the desk.” 

Miss Johnson took a card out of the 
pocket of the book. She picked up 
a rubber stamp. Sandra watched her. 
She put the rubber stamp on an ink 
pad. She stamped something on the 
card. She stamped something on a 
piece of paper that was pasted in the 
book. 

“What is that for?” asked Sandra. 

“That is the date when the book is 
due. You must bring it back to the 
library then,” said Miss Johnson. 

“Oh,” said Sandra. “What else do 
| have to do now?” 

“You must write or print your 
name on this card. Print it here next 
to the date.” 

“T can write my first name,” said 
Sandra, “but I have to print my last 
name.” 

“That will be fine,” said Miss John- 
son. 

Sandra wrote Sandra. She printed 
her last name. She tried to make it 
neat and small. She did not want to 
use up all the card. 

“That looks very nice,” said Miss 
Johnson. She put the card in a box 
on her desk, and gave Sandra her 
Mother Goose book. “Now, who else 
has found a book?” 

One by one the children brought 
their books to the desk. Miss John- 
son stamped the date on them. Each 
child wrote or printed his name on 
the card. When they all had a book. 
Miss Harper asked, “Has everybody 
got his book ready to take back to 
school now?” 

“Yes, Miss Harper,” said the chil- 
dren. 

“Before you go,” said Miss John- 
son, “I want to tell you something. 
You must take very good care of 
these books. When you borrow 
things, you must be very careful of 
them. Do not get the books dirty. Do 
not let your little sisters or brothers 
play with them.” 

“They might tear them,” said Paul. 

“Yes,” said Miss Johnson. “Be 
very careful not to tear them. If 
you take good care of them, then 
other children can borrow them. If 
you tear them or get them dirty, we 
soon would have no books in the 
library.” 

“We will take very good care of 
them,” said the children. 

(Continued on page 44) 


A VISI 
to the 
ibrar 


Do you want a new 
and pleasant way 
to introduce 
primary graders 
to the 

public library 

or to remind 
middle graders 

of correct 

library etiquette? 
Just read them 


this story. 


by Ruth Commagere 





Timely Teacher's Aids 
(Continued from page 17) 


for use in grade levels 4 to 8, 
concerning the discovery, man- 
ufacture, and uses of rayon. 
This group includes Leaflet 
143, Science Creates a Modern 
Industry, Man-Made Miracle, 
a comic magazine reprint with 
technical data supplied by the 
American Viscose Corporation, 
Leaflet 129B, Things You 
Should Know About Rayon, 
and a 16-page booklet entitled, 
How Rayon is Made, illustrated 
with 67 pictures showing the 
key steps in making viscose 
rayon, acetate rayon, and rayon 
staple. 


155: Sucar. The Sugar Research 
Foundation, Inc., presents a 
vivid full-color wall chart mea- 
suring 45 x 35 inches showing 
formation, sources, and uses of 
sugar. Two fine booklets are 
also presented. One is en- 
titled Sugar and Dextrose, and 
is a 16-page comparison of 
sugar and dextrose with refer- 
ence to differences between the 
two, food value of each, relative 
sweetness, claims versus facts 
about each, and a summary of 
conclusions. The other booklet 
called Home Freezing of Fruits 
and Vegetables, is beautifully 
illustrated with color reproduc- 
tions of paintings and litho- 
graphs by Richard Munsell and 
Grant Wood, lists rules for se- 


lecting, preparing, and freez- 
ing fruits and vegetables, and 
includes recipes using frozen 
fruit and frozen vegetables. 

156: TeetH. The Bristol-Myers Co. 
will send to teachers and their 
classes a 19 x 26-inch chart in 
color called Why Do Teeth 
Ache?, Class Hygiene Records, 
a daily 8-point checkup for one 
month on toothbrushing, gum 
massaging, clean face, hands, 
nails and handkerchief, hair 
combed, and shoe shine, a 
teacher’s folder called 5-Way 
Plan for Dental Health, a Giant 
Class Certificate for Dental 
Health, and individual certifi- 
cates in color to be presented to 
pupils attaining good records in 
dental health. When requesting 
this material the number of 
students in the class should be 
stated. 


157: Peanuts. The British Informa- 
tion Services have provided 
for teachers and classes con- 
cerned with agriculture, natur- 
al science, and social studies, a 
trim 30-page booklet entitled 
Not Just Peanuts. This is the 
story of Britain’s great agricul- 
tural experiment in East Africa, 
which will become tangible to 
the world in the forms of more 
margarine, cooking oil, salad 
oil, soap, and meal for cattle. 
The booklet points out that the 
American scientist, George 
Washington Carver, discovered 
300 uses for the peanut. IIlus- 
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trations include maps and pho- 
tographs. 

158: Rartroaps. The Association of 
American Railroads has a col- 
orful 80-page booklet contain- 
ing 450 questions and answers 
about the American railroads, 
their history, development, 
mileage, equipment, investment, 
organization, employment, and 
operations. These factual data 
are edited and brought up to the 
time of publication, and is ex- 
cellent for reference use by 
teachers and students in the 
upper grades. The book is 
carefully indexed and illustra- 
ted. It is now in its sixth edi- 
tion and is available in quan- 
tities for classroom or library 
use. The title is Quiz on Rail- 
roads and Railroading. 


: Books. Your magazine Junior 
Arts and Activities, offers to 
teachers everywhere a new 34- 
page catalog of school books 
and school aids for enterpris- 
ing teachers and pupils. The 
catalog includes a complete in- 
dex covering material available 
on language, arithmetic, natur- 
al science, social studies, art, 
music, primary projects, plays, 
and books for young readers. 





From the Editor's Desk 


(Continued from page 1) 

live happily in a world where no place 
is more than forty-eight hours away 
from another place. They must try 
to understand the people who live in 
the other places, as well as the ones 
who live next door. 

Are we teaching democracy and 
are we living democracy in our class- 
rooms? Or are we merely paying 
lip service to the ideals of democracy 
while we, as teachers, continue to act 
as dictators or benevolent tyrants? 

It’s a big job we have—this job 
of helping our pupils to become the 
finest democratic citizens it is possible 
for them to become. It is probably 
the most important job which is being 
done in the world today. But who’s 
afraid of a big job? Let’s tackle it! 





Mention Junior Arts and Activities 
when answering ads. 
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A New Series on Conservation 

Conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the United States is a 
problem of ever-increasing impor- 
tance to the teachers, parents and 
children of this country. To bring 
practical conservation messages to 
teachers and children, the Forest 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education, has 
begun production of a new series 
of six conservation radio dramas. 

Bill Scott—Forest Ranger, is the 
title of this series which early this 
year will be made available in the 
form of transcriptions for use by 
local stations and in classrooms 
throughout the country. Ranger Bill 
Scott and his fellow characters, teen- 
agers June, Joe, and Sam vividly 
dramatize such forest misfortunes as 
fires, floods, and insect attacks, and 
the need for more and better forest 
and range conservation. In order to 
bring home a better understanding 
of the value of forests and their vital 
relation to the nation’s economic and 
social welfare, the Ranger Scott pro- 
grams have well-planned educational 
aids for use as bases for up-to-the- 
minute classroom discussions of con- 
servation. Lists of the material avail- 
able may be obtained from the For- 
est Service, as well as information 
about obtaining for local use the 
transcriptions of the Bill Scott—For- 
est Ranger series. 


The Great Lakes in Films 

For classes concerned with geog- 
raphy, geology, history, economics, 
and transportation, a new series of 
16mm sound films in color or black 
and white is being distributed by 
Harry Grubbs, 6060 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 28, California. 

The Great Lakes is the title of this 
three-part series. None of nature’s 
many wonders have contributed so 
generously to the prosperity and 
growth of the United States and Can- 
ada as have the Great Lakes. This 
series of films portrays the entire 
story of the Lakes, yet each film is 
complete in itself and may be used 
singly or in series. Film No. 1 pre- 
sents a simplified explanation of the 
very complex geologic processes 
which formed the Great Lakes, and is 
composed mainly of animated draw- 
ings and maps, supplemented by ac- 
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films and records 


tual motion picture scenes. Film No. 
2 describes the resources found in 
the Great Lakes area, the unique 
transportation system that moves 
these resources, and the way in which 
the Lakes affect the well-being and 
prosperity of man. The last of the 
series, Film No. 3, portrays vividly 
the two natural barriers between 
Lakes shipping and the sea. Niagara 
Falls, with its 326-foot drop, was 
overcome by the construction of the 
Welland Canal. The St. Lawrence 
with its 48 miles of rapids, was by- 
passed by the St. Lawrence Canal, 
but this is entirely inadequate for 
large lake ships. Likewise most car- 
goes must be unloaded and reloaded 
at Montreal for ocean shipping. Each 
reel runs for 11 minutes, or a total 
of 33 minutes for the series. The 
films required more than a year to 
prepare and are characterized by 
superb photography, clean-cut narra- 
tion, and detailed, animated maps. 


Atomic Power Films for 
Upper Grades 

Two films and a film strip con- 
cerned with the control of atomic 
energy have been produced to bring 
to teachers and pupils the elements 
of the problem with which the world 
is grappling. 

Atomic Power, has been released 
by The March of Time Forum Edi- 
tion, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. This film unfolds 


the story of atomic power. It goes 
back to the early beginnings of re- 
search and development, to 1905 
when Einstein proved on paper that 
matter can be converted into energy. 
The dramatic story of the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb is faithfully 
reenacted — with Fermi, Einstein, 
Pegram, Bush, Conant and others 
recreating on the screen the secret 
roles they played during the war. 
With the atomic age now a reality, 
the film shows how the men who 
fathered this weapon are today con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to im- 
press upon the U. S. public its full 
meaning. 

Where Will You Hide? is being 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Flms Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 
If war comes, if atomic bombs should 
sear the earth, is there a place to 
hide? That is the enormous question 
of our generation—the question ev- 
ery adult and every school-child must 
be able to answer. This powerful 
new film, produced in full color, 
turns a burning light on the most 
vital problem a people ever faced. 

Atomic Energy—Problems of In- 
ternational Control, is a single frame 
film strip available in English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, and Span- 
ish. Owing to the intricate nature 
of the subject, it is best suited for 
showing to groups of teachers. The 
strip includes the formation of the 

(Continued on page 46) 





A safety 
project 


After studying a lesson on Safety 
the following program was planned 
by the class and then presented in a 
program to all the grade children in 
the school. 

Each child decided which safety 
rule he would like to demonstrate, 
and then worked out his own idea. 
He prepared his own speech and 
memorized it, or wrote his own little 
play, choosing characters, setting. 
plot, etc. 

A Safety Patrol Cap was made by 
each child, using red construction 
paper with white letters. These caps 
were worn during the program. 

A large “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
sign was made and placed in good 
view up in the front of the room. 

A boy chosen as the Safety Patrol- 
man made the introductory speech 
and explained the idea of the pro- 
gram. 

The real properties were used, 
thus making the safety ideas very 
impressive and effective. 
ride ve mien 
Ideas for Plays 


The following ideas were given by 
the children in the form of short 
original plays: 

1. A little girl fell and hurt her- 


self while roller skating. because she 


did not have her straps fastened 


securely, as her mother carefully 


instructed. 





by Ruth I. Anderson 


2. A banana peeling was care- 
lessly thrown on the street, and 
someone dangerously slipped and 


fell. 


Nie 


YW ~~ 


3. Show correct ways of coasting 
in a wagon. 





1. Two boys were playing in the 
street. A Safety Patrolman came 
and explained why this was not a 


safe thing to do. 
~-O aS 


5. Two children acted out the 
bad habit of reading while walking 
on the street, and what might happen 
to them. 

6. Playing marbles and remem- 
bering to pick them all up, to pre- 
vent accidents. 





7. Show the correct use of garden 
tools, and putting them carefull, 
away when through using them. 


%. Carrying an umbrella properly, 
and accidents that can happen when 
a person carelessly carries an um- 


brella. 


L' 


9. Never play with guns, and 
never point at anyone, not even with 


Ideas for Talks 


The following talks were given iu 
class: 

1. Obeying traffic signals. One 
girl had a toy Stop-and-Go sign. 
which worked with batteries, thus 
making the talk very effective. 

2. Safety rules that bicycle riders 
should know. One boy demonstrated 
with his bicycle. 

3. Never run with pencils, lolly- 
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pups in your mouth. Accidents that 
might happen. 

4. Safety at railroad crossings and 
around trains. Railroad signs were 
made and a demonstration given with 
a toy train, showing what happens 
to cars when they try to beat a train. 

5. The right way to have fun with 
a sled. The wrong way to play with 
a sled. 

6. Safety rules to remember when 
ice-skating. 


Original Poems 


Original poems were also written 
by the children. The following one 
was written by a fourth grade child: 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


“There are some rules we all should 
learn 
If we true happiness would earn. 
Are you sure the track is clear? 
Stop! Look! Listen! —A_ train 
may he near! 
Never try a car to beat, 
When it is crossing the same street. 
Banana skins upon the floor. 
May turn into some touchy sore. 
Safety First —that is our rule. 
In our home and in our school. 


Safety Posters 


Have each child pick his own 
safety rule and make a safety poster 
of his own creation. Display all the 
posters at the safety program pre- 
sentation. After the program, place 
the posters in various places through- 
out the school. 


Safety Steries 


Have the children write short 
stories of their experiences, telling 
what happened to them, how it hap- 
pened —with all the details. Each 
story should end with a statement of 
how it could have been avoided, if 
he only had listened to Mother, or 
if he had not been so hasty and had 
taken another minute to be sure 
everything was all right. 


Results 


The children benefited a great 
deal from this Safety Project. It 
gave them confidence in their ability 
to carry out their own ideas. Since 
safety is one of the most important 
subjects today, the children realized 
their responsibility in presenting 
these ideas to other children. 
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Henry Hudson 
(Continued from puge 3) 
Scene V 

GRACE: Just think—a real holiday 
from the factory. 

WALTER: A holiday it is, and now 
that we have a bicycle we can cover 
ten whole miles. 

GRACE: Oh, no! Ten miles? 

WALTER: Of course. Why ten mile~ 
is nothing today. Isn't it wonderful 
what the wheel has done for man? 

GRACE: Why, what has it done? 

WALTER: It’s done everything. 
When the cave man killed a bear, he 
had to drag it home along the ground. 
But then some genius thought of a 
wheel which would turn and do the 
work of human muscles. So he put 
his bear in a cart, hitched the cart 
to a horse, sat in the cart, drove the 
horse, and arrived home in a jiffy. 

GRACE: Why, of course. And yet 
the time from the invention of the 
wheel to the bicycle is thousands and 
thousands of years. 

WALTER: That’s right. And here 
we are, riding along the Hudson in 
the most modern vehicle in the world. 

cracE: A bicycle built for two. 
(Sing “A Bicycle Built for Two.”) 

Curtain 
Scene VI 

MR. JONES: Morning, Mrs. Sand- 
ers. Lovely morning, isn’t it? Where 
are you going in such a hurry? 

MRS. SANDERS: Oh, I’ve got to get 
to the railroad station. I want to take 
the train to Albany. 

MR. JONES: The train! You mean 
you're going to ride on that black, 
smoky demon? Why I wouldn’t ride 
on that—that monster—not if you’d 
pay me fifty dollars! No siree! 

MRS. SANDERS: But Mr. Jones, the 
train is the very fastest method of 
transportation. I know it’s dirty 
now, and it jolts me all over the 
seat when the car stops. But that will 
change. In time it will be the clean- 
est, smoothest way of going from one 
place to another. You wait and see. 

MR. JONES: You may be right. But 
I'll stick to my horse, Nellie. She may 
not have a smokestack or a cowcatch- 
er, and she isn’t modern. But Nellie 
gets me there. 

Curtain 
Scene VII 
(Sound of horn, tin cans, 
etc. off stage.) 
FIRST FARMER: Here comes that 


autymobile—a honkin’ and a scarin’ 
my cows. 

SECOND FARMER: And a raisin’ the 
dust till it looks like a tornado. 

FIRST FARMER: And them as drives 
it so consarned proud of themselves! 
Don’t see why anybody’d be proud 
to drive that contraption. Slower’n 
a horse. 

SECOND FARMER: Runs.out 0° wa- 
ter quicker’n you can swing a cat. 

FIRST FARMER: Sounds like a 
mountain o° tin cans a-rollin’ down 
the road. 

SECOND FARMER: Here she be. 
(Loud bang) 

BoB: Out of water again! 

JOAN: Oh, dear! 

BoB: Or maybe it’s that spark 
plug. No, all the old girl needs is 
water. I say, Sir, could you let us 
have a little water for the engine? 

FIRST FARMER: I could, but I don’t 
know as I would. Oh, well here she 
be. 

BoB: Thanks. (Pours water, gets in 
car, sings “In My Merry Oldsmo- 
bile.”’) 

Curtain 

CHORAL SPEECH: 

Into the sky the sky ships sail, 

Into the sun, the men. 

They fly like eagles into the sun 

But they drop to earth again. 

They sail on earth and sea and air, 
The restless, passing men. 

But J, the river, am changeless. 

I. the river, am changeless. 

Listen, Henry Hudson. 


Scene VIII 

jimMyY: Look! There she goes. 

BILLY: It’s an army bomber. 

DONALD: How do you know? 

BILLY: Oh, I can tell. You know, 
I'll bet she'll be in Holland tomorrow 
morning. 

jimmy: My father tells about the 
first automobile he ever drove. He 
says it was an Oldsmobile and he had 
to stop almost every mile for water. 
And slow! He says his horse would 
get there faster. 

BILLY: My grandmother says her 
great-grandmother saw the Clermont 
make its first trip down the Hudson. 

DONALD: Honest? The first steam- 
boat on its first trip! I wish I had 
been alive then. 

BILLY: I don’t. Because—gosh— 
we live in the age of the airplane. 
And before long people will be travel- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A Happy New Year for Mother 
Ida Tyson Wagner 


I love Mother, and every day 

I'll tell her so in a brand-new way: 

I'll do my work with a gay little song, 

And keep my toys where they belong, 

Run errands, or plan some happy 
surprise, 

(The kind that brings twinkles to 
her eyes) 

And though I won’t say in words 
“T love you,” 

She’ll know by the way I act that I 
do! 


ACTIVITIES TO ACCOMPANY THIS POEM 

Some children will be motivated to 
compose poems of their own along 
similar lines. Others may express 
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their thoughts in prose. All of them 
will probably want to participate in 
a discussion about how they can 
make Mother’s new year a happy one. 


Night Woods 
Ruby Maretta Hughes 


I walked right into the deep, dark 
woods 

And I saw a jaggermoo. 

He had a head as big as a house 

And a tail that was split in two. 


The jaggermoo met a flinnigerdole 

Its head was as big as a church. 

The fliinigerdole caught the jagger- 
moo’s tail 

And away they went with a lurch. 


The jaggermoo and the flinnigerdole 
Ran into a kanmozee. 

The kanmozee got the flinniger’s tail, 
Then—they all spied me! 


I walked right up to the kanmozee 
And grabbed his tail in my hand. 

I cracked them all like a giant whip 
And ran through the forest land. 


I cracked them this way and cracked 
them that 

While through big white teeth they 
growled. 

All night I made them go like the 
wind 

Through the trees where once they 
prowled. 


At daybreak we came to the edge of 
the wood 

On a meadow wet with dew. 

In my hand was the lamp cord by my 
bed, 


But only the sunrise knew. 


ACTIVITIES TO ACCOMPANY THIS POEM 

Young imaginations will run riot 
if you suggest that each pupil draw 
his own conception of the jaggermoo, 
the flinnigerdole, and the kanmozee. 
If you wish to encourage complete 
originality, why not wait until after 
they are through with their own 
drawings—then show them the au- 
thor’s illustrations on the facing page. 
To provide an unusual display for 
your room, you might clip this poem 
and the accompanying illustration 
from the magazine and display them 
together with your pupils’ illustra- 
tions. 





Teaching Tactics 


(Continued from page 11) 


Pack Grouches in a Calavera Box 


The next time a pupil dons a 
thunder-cloud scowl, and _ bangs 
things around to wear off a grouch, 
tell him to “do a calavera.” Here’s 
how it works: 

Calavera is the Spanish word for 
skull, and calavera prints have been 
used in Mexico since the 1870’s as 
simple illustrations for events and 
ideas, somewhat as we use stick fig- 
ures. Their advantage over the latter 
is that the skull, or the skeleton, can 
be given expressive features and more 
flexibly show motion. It can also 
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be decked with clothing. Mexican 
artists used the calavera with amaz- 
ing success for caricature and satire, 
as well as to show holiday mood in 
celebrating the Day of the Dead. 


The idea, then, is to pencil one’s 
pet peeve of the moment on scratch 
pad, calavera fashion, rather than 
to blow up verbally. The calavera’s 
outlines are ideally formed by the 
stiff, jerky movements manifested by 
an irritated spirit. And by the time 
the sketch is finished, the black mood 
that inspired it has usually evapor- 
ated. The finished drawing is slipped 
into a slotted box, near which the 
pencil and scratch pad are suggestive- 


ly kept. The box is opened at regular 
intervals for an “art display.” 

On this occasion, a clothes line is 
stretched in a convenient place, and 
the calaveras pinned to it with 
clothespins for a school inspection. 
By that time, the spirit that provoked 
the art work has cooled down and 
often the cause has been forgotten. 
But from the display each unit of 
the group gets some hint that makes 
him a more understanding member. 
Besides, the calaveras are fun, and 
many parts of the display may have 
been drawn purposely to get a laugh. 

Mabel C. Olson 
Portland, Ore. 

























~ Penguin pattern 


A blackboard border or windou 
transparency by Margaret Messer. 


Use this drawing as a pattern and 
trace on thin paper, then make as 
many copies as you need. For the 
blackboard draw on heavy white pa- 
per and color black as shown in the 
drawing. Cut out and fasten to the 
board with rubber cement, paste or 
plasticine. 


For the windows trace the pattern 
on colored tissue paper or use crepe 
paper and press between two sheets 
of wax paper with a hot iron. Fasten 
to the window with rubber cement 
or paste. 








Jill 
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The Play House 


(Continued from page 30) 


or crayon, this part of the box is cut 
away so that the top box is now about 
Y, smaller. Another student group 
makes the keyboard, painting it to 
resemble the keys. This is tacked 
to the front top ledge of the bottom 
box and extends out over it. It is 
further supported by two upright legs, 
as illustrated. Pedals are made from 
wood and glued in place. 

PIANO BENCH (Fig. 8) 

The bench resembles the chair 
(Fig. 1) but has a much lower back. 
Further, the center partition of the 
box must be lowered several inches 
so it will permit a student to place 
his knees under the keyboard when 
sitting at the piano. 

RADIO (Fig. 9) 

The speaker grill for the set should 
be in the bottom half. The opening 
is covered with a piece of suitable 
cloth such as that found on radios. 
The dial is a discarded alarm clock 
with the face repainted to represent 
a dial, and with the glass replaced 
after painting. The buttons are 
spools. If the student is clever, this 
may be made into a radio-desk. Have 
a real radio inside the top half of the 
box with a door at the front. The 
door can drop down to act as a desk. 
RADIO BENCH (Fig. 10) 

Again, this resembles the first chair 
minus a back, being the bottom half 
of a crate with a design added in the 
legs. Place a pillow on the bench. 
If time permits, the furniture should 
be upholstered. This, however, is an- 
other project. 

Collect the materials and prepare 
for a wonderful project! 


Weather Wonders 


(Continued from page 21) 





many people experience real hard- 
ships. 

Snowstorms and icestorms some- 
times damage trees by breaking off 
branches. Snow and ice may freeze 
onto telephone wires, weigh them 
down, and thereby put the lines out- 
of-order. 


Rain 

Rain is formed from the water va- 
por present in air. When for any 
reason warm, moisture-laden air is 
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suddenly chilled, some of the water 
vapor forms into tiny globules of 
water. If there is sufficient cooling, 
the tiny particles of water will unite 
to form drops of water which are 
too heavy to be supported in mid- 
air. These drops of water then fall 
as rain. Should they freeze while 
falling, sleet is formed. 

Rain is of very great importance 
to both plant and animal life. No 
matter how fertile a soil may be, 
crops cannot be grown without water. 


Air Pressure 

Air exerts pressure and the pres- 
sure varies from day to day. These 
changes of air pressure are gradual 
and not easily detected except by 
means of a barometer. Changes of 
air pressure have an important bear- 
ing on weather changes. A steady in- 
crease in pressure as indicated by a 
rising barometer generally means 
fair weather ahead. A sudden drop 
in air pressure shown by a falling 
barometer suggests that unsettled or 
stormy weather is approaching. Sci- 
entists who forecast weather changes 
pay a great deal of attention to bar- 
ometer readings. 


Winds 
Winds are produced when cur- 


rents of air flow horizontally over 


the surface of the earth. The direc- 
tion of flow is always from an area 
of high pressure to an area of low 
pressure. If there is a big difference 
in air pressure between two areas 
which are fairly close together, there 
will be a big rush of air or a strong 
wind from the high pressure area to 
the low. 

The wind is a very important 
weather factor. It influences the tem- 
perature, the condition of the sky, 
and the precipitation. Very strong 
winds called gales often do great 
damage such as up-rooting trees, 
lifting the roofs off buildings, or 
making navigation at sea very dif- 
ficult or impossible. 


Something To Do 
1. Watch the sky for clouds. Identi- 
fy at least three kinds. 

2. Draw a large-size calendar in 
your note-book for January or 
February. Make a small drawing 
on the calendar for each day to 
show the condition of the sky, 






i.e., clear, partly cloudy, cloudy, 
rain, snow. 

3. Catch some snowflakes on a dark 
piece of cloth and observe them 
through a magnifying glass. Make 
drawings of several different pat- 
terns of snowflakes. 

4. Make a wind vane to tell the di- 

rection of the wind. Keep a rec- 

ord of the wind direction and also 

a record of thermometer readings 

for one month. 

Listen to weather forecasts for a 

week and check each day to find 

if the forecasts were reasonably 
correct. 

6. Try to find out how weather maps 
are made and used for predicting 
the weather. Of what value are 
weather forecasts? 


uw 





Henry Hudson 


(Continued from, page 37) 


ing—why maybe five hundred miles 
an hour! 

DONALD: It makes Holland seem 
awiully near, doesn’t it? 

jimMyY: It makes the whole world 
seem near—like neighbors. Before 
long we'll go to school, get out at 
three o’clock, take a plane for Hol- 
land, have supper in Amsterdam, and 
be home and in bed by nine o’clock. 

DONALD: It’s awfully exciting. I’m 
glad I live now and not in 1807. 

JimMy: So am I. See that black 
speck, way off? That’s the army 
plane. And now we can’t see it at 
all any more. It’s as though it had 
climbed right into the sun. 

(Sing “The Army Air Corps.”) 

Curtain 
Scene IX 

HENRY HUDSON: I seem to have 
awakened from a long, long dream. 

ERIC: Yes, it was as if the dream 
lasted for hundreds of years. I 
watched the earth change and the 
river change. 

JOHN: Not the river, but its cargo, 
and the river banks, and the sky 
above the river. 

WILLIAM: And now I feel less lone- 
ly—as though the earth itself had 
become smaller and Holland was 
close at hand. 

ERIC: As though if one were a bird 
one could fly straight into the sun 
—and so to Holland. 

HENRY HUDSON: And so to Holland. 

The End 


Colonial History 

(Continued from page 18) 

Date, City, Leaper, GOVERNMENT, 
ImporTANT MEN, Motive. For each 
colony fill in two or three items and 
direct the pupils to fill in the others. 
Use all colonies on one sheet. Make 
several drill sheets at one time to 
prevent repetition of the same given 
facts. 

Appoint one child to represent 
each colony. Place 3” x 9” strips 
with colonial facts written on them 
in a chart holder (jumbled). Now 
let each child select his own state 
facts. 

On drill days, have better studezts 
give oral reports from the encyclo- 
pedias. These superior students are 
gaining from these reports and, in 
addition, are sharing their gains 
with slower-moving pupils. 

As drill for retarded pupils I often 
cut out cardboard states, give each 
retarded child a few pins (or scotch 
tape) and a sheet of 20 facts, and 
let him cut out the facts and fasten 
them to the proper state. The 
brighter children must be alert for 
they hold the cardboard states. Each 
of them must see that no child places 
wrong facts in his state. 

Now use all the colonial material 
from any good workbook source. By 
this time the children will be able 
to go ahead on their own initiative. 
Let them work this material out as 
individuals in class, then check it as 
a class project. 


Correlated Activities 
Music 
The music teacher will no doubt be 
glad to teach some colonial folk 
songs in the regular music class. 
ART 
In art we worked out hats and 
shoulder bands, as well as colonial 
costumes for a boy and a girl. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The Virginia Reel was taught as part 
of the regular class work. 
For our room’s assembly program 
I provided the following program: 
Entire Class.................. Colonial Song 
Reading of Our Best Story 
Jamestown colony 
Game (Mass Boy) Selection of 
Facts 
Pennsylvania 


(Our Own State) 


Special Report 


Dance......Virginia Reel (Two in 
costume) 
<= 

Thus our eighteen weeks of inten- 
sive study and research provided us 
with tangible results. The children 
show evidence of having had a prof- 
itable course in American Colonial 
History. 


Entire Class 


Time and the Calendar 
(Continued from, page 22) 


with cones of paper filled with sand, 
experiment with the amount of sand 
needed to mark a degree of time. Tell 
the story of King Alfred’s candle, 
showing a lighted candle that is 
graduated for short periods of time. 


There are many stories about 
weight driven clocks and clocks with 
wheels. The first clock composed of 
an assemblage of wheels, of which 
the age is known, is the clock in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. Though 
there were many clocks in church 
towers there were no dial plates and 
bells or little figures beating on bells, 
announced the hours. Until the four- 
teenth century, the word clock meant 
the bell which announced the time 
determined by the sun dial or hour- 
glass. The name “clock” comes from 
a word meaning “bell.” At that time, 
timekeepers were called horologes. 


For telling time on cloudy days or 
at night, knots were tied in a rope 
and the burned knots counted. In 
the Pacific Islands this method is 
still used, oily nuts being strung on 
the rib of a palm leaf. Small oil 
lamps in which the amount of fuel 
was measured, were also used in early 
days. Many of the improvements in 
clock-making machinery were made 
in the United States. This has re- 
sulted in small and cheap clocks in 
the poorest homes. The first clocks 
had only one hand to indicate the 
hours. It was some centuries before 
the minute hand was added, and the 
second hand came much later. 


Activities 


Make a chart showing the order of 
the various devices for telling time as 
they were used in different countries. 
Make a Clock Book listing the many 
kinds of clocks, such as old Colonial 
clock, cuckoo clock, alarm clock, and 
electric clock. List the need of time, 


as for the operation of vehicles and 
division of labor. Note that the 
early time pieces were hand made, the 
modern ones, machine made. 


A Punctuality Campaign fits any 
grade following a survey of the tardi- 
ness record of the school. Point out 
how time is lost by the teacher and 
by the pupils who are disturbed or 
interrupted by the tardiness of a pu- 
pil. Compute the tardy pupil’s loss. 
Contrast good and poor excuses for 
tardiness, actual or imaginary ex- 
cuses being discussed. Show that 
tardiness decreases self-respect and 
is a form of discourtesy. 


Psst! Psst! The Supervisor 


(Continued from page 7) 


the dogs at a glance and saved the 
day with a gracious smile and a 
cheery, “Hello, there!” 


I must admit that this response 
on the part of the supervisor was 
little short of masterful. The teach- 
ers in that school put her down in 
their hall of fame as “the lady with 
the smile.” In fact, this little smile 
and cheery hello practically broke 
down the alarm system in the school 
for two years. 


The recounting of these incidents 
will undoubtedly appear to the reader 
as a systematic tearing down of the 
mental, moral, and spiritual fibre of 
supervisors. My conscience does 
twinge a bit, for I have been told 
that they are sometimes classed as 
human beings. 


One thing is sure, a supervisor 
needs the energy of a superman; he 
will train like an athlete to get it, 
and once he gets it, will regard it as 
something more precious than a new 
curriculum committee. Why? Be- 
cause a supervisor never knows 
when he will be called upon to strad- 
dle an issue at a moment’s notice, 
scratch the surface and point up new 
concepts, kick new life into the cur- 
riculum, throw his name out to all 
committees as consultant or insult- 
ant, explain the school board to the 
teachers and the teachers to the 
school board, and run like the devil 
if the explanation is no good. 


In genial goodwill I dedicate this 
article to the lady with the smile, 
Catherine E. Geary. 
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Duplicate and use Pattern (A) cut 
out a Polar Bear from a piece of felt. 
Fill in the dates on the calendar at 
the bottom of the page and paste to 
the felt Polar Bear, as in Illustration 
B. Draw in eye, ear and other char- 
acters, on bear with black ink. 

To use as a wall calendar simply 
attack a loop of paper or felt to the 
back of the bear, as in Illustration B. 

For a desk calendar, mount the 
felt bear on cardboard, and attach 
a stand or easel to the back, as in II- 
lustration C. 





a ©. 
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Calendar 


for 
January 
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Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA- 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 





JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

CZ Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
for one year at $4.00. 


[] Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one 
year at $7.00. 
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CONFIDENTIAL LOAN SERVICE 


Borrow 750 to 300" 


Need money? Nomatter where 
ou live you can borrow BY 
AIL $60.00 to $300.00 this 

easy quick confidential way. 











IT'S EASY TO| NO ENDORSERS NEEDED 
EMPLOYED MEN and women of good 
BORROW character can solve their mone meb- 
BY MAIL! fame qptchly and in privacy with | ne 
MA BY MAIL. No endorsers or co- 


Completely 
confidential 


CONVENIENT address and we will mail a 





PAYMENTS 








signers. We do not contact employers, 
a A friends or relatives. Convenient month- 
and private! ly payments. Send us your name and 
pplication 

MONTHLY blank and complete details REE in 
plain envelope. There is no obligation. 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


216 Savings & Loan Bidg. Dept. M-154K DesMoines, ta. 








HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


FREE 


I would like my music period to be a 
pleasure for pupils and teacher alike. Kindly 
send your free catalog on your 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 





Grades taught............ No. of Pupils....... 
ME sdvesarctnensevcedivcnexedwerseoeaan 
PT Oe Mn behkscrscutaneuunacrsscenuton 
oe A ECCT CTT BUNS. 0noccicsces 


Save postage by pasting this coupon onto 
@ penny post-card. 
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Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 19) 

by Mr. Summers); mistakes to 
avoid; and tricks of technique. There 
is also a section which will tell you 
how to revise and prepare your man- 
uscripts for submission to publishers. 

The last half of the book is made 
up of two groups of stories. The 
first group illustrates the quality type, 
and the second group the craft and 
commercial story. We think you will 
find these stories enjoyable as well 
as educational, because they are not 
the threadbare examples which one 
has come to expect in an anthology of 
this kind. Each story is followed by 
a brief analysis and a short biography 
of the author. 

At the end of the book is a short, 
selective list of literary agents, vari- 
ous kinds of magazine markets, and 
book publishers. 


No Academic Training 

Sympathetic Lady: “Did you attend 
a school for stuttering?” 

Child: “No, I j-j-j-just picked it up.” 


Talking Shop 

(Continued from page 2) 

and treat him as a normal person at 
all times. 

6. Encourage him to participate in 
group activities with children of his 
own age and both sexes. 

7. Beware of schools that offer guar- 
antees to cure stuttering in a few 
months. Any school that offers such 
a “guarantee” is a quack institution. 
The best speech clinics are free. 





A Visit to the Library 


(Continued from page 33) 

“That is fine,” said Miss Johnson. 
“T will see you again in two weeks 
when you bring your books back.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Johnson,” said 
all the children. 

Each child had a nice, new book 
that he could take home to read. He 
could borrow it for two whole weeks. 
A library was a fine thing, all the 
children agreed. 
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No. 15 (15 players} 
2  No.17 Triangles, with beaters 


. eee 90 
6 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07 42 
2 Pr. No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35...... .70 
2 No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20........ 40 
1 Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be 
ee | CA 1.15 
! No. 87 Hand Drum, with 
ON sic Sacecenseancresencuchcecan 2.25 
| Teacher's Manual .............00 1.00 


Total Value $6.82 
Special School Price $5.65 


No. 22 (20-22 players) 
3 No. 17 Triangles, with beaters 


ERAN ARS Peat: 1.35 

2 No. 29 Hand Bells @ .20........ 40 

3 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35...... 1.05 

1 No. 65 Tambourine ..........s00 1.80 
1 Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be 

ee | SR eee 1.15 





30 E. Adams St. 


Your Rhythm Band— 


An ever-popular program feature! 


Equip your new rhythm band 
at a substantial saving — 
COMPLETE, BALANCED RHYTHM BAND OUTFITS 


8 Pr. No. 22 Rhythm Sticks @ .07.... .56 

| No. 100 Hand Drum, with 
EE Se eRe 2.50 

I Teacher's Manual .............c00000+ 1.00 


Total Value $9.81 
Special School Price $8.00 


No. 30 (30-36 players) 
4 No. 198 Triangles, with beaters 


10 No. 10 Jingle Sticks @ .35.... 3.50 
12 Pr. No. 33 Rhythm Sticks @ .10.. 1.20 
3 No. 65 Tambourines @ 1.80.. 5.40 
1 Pr. No. 115 Cymbals (may be 


used singly) ..........ccececeeseees 1.15 
| a RELY 1.35 
| Teacher's Manual ...............0... 1.00 


Total Value $18.20 
Special School Price $14.50 


Vitalize your music teaching — Organize a fascinating 
educational rhythm band — Send for catalog, Now. 


EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CLASS ACTIVITY TIME 
WINS 100% ATTENTION 
WITH ART MODELING 


Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, art modeling 
from flexible rubber molds, is now 
being used throughout many grade 
schools as an educational attention- 
getter for recreation periods and art 
classes. Pupils equipped with rubber 
molds to make a variety of miniature 
reproductions — historical figures, 
birds, animals, entire scenes—find new 
enjoyment in casting, water coloring 
and glazing Bersted’s lifelike statu- 
ettes. Full details on the many com- 
plete kits and individual molds are 
now available to teachers and schools 
by writing to 


Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. 
Monmouth, Ill. 
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CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 

Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
rts, A 

Econ., Hi-Y, Tri- ¥, Jom, 


nalism, Library... 
hundreds more! Also 
onor Awards...Free 
cutes for your various 
Mfgrs.since 1912. 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC 








TEACHERS! = it is a position 
the Midwest, 
Rocky Mountain a. Oregon, 
Washington, or California, we can 
find it for you. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


0 Window Picture 
FREE 0 Blackboard Border 
(1) Nature Study Poster 


I want every LOWER grade teacher to know about my 
new TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the 
above listed projects FREE. Just send your name and 
address. 











If you would like all three projects enclose 10c. 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 404, 5932 Newburg Av., Chicago 31 








How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass plaques, mirror pictures, 
brass and copper craft, etc. 

Write for catalog JA-1-49 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





“Let's Play a Game” 
(Continued from page 13) 


side of the vertical line and the com- 
plete predicate on the other side. If 
he does this correctly, he scores a 
point for his side. If he fails, the 
captain of the opposing team may 
select the player from his side who 
will make the next attempt. To pre- 
vent the captain from choosing the 
same expert over and over, it is well 
to make a ruling that no one player 
may have a second chance until all 
the other players on his team have 
had a turn. 

A scorekeeper records on the black- 
board the number of points gained 
by each team. These points are to- 
talled at the end of the game in order 
to determine which team is the win- 
ner. 


The Listener 


The popularity of “The Whistler” 
radio program will carry over to 
this game, and will provide an aura 
of mystery. There is a mystery, too. 
The identity of “the Listener” should 
be unknown to the rest of the class. 

While oral reports are being given, 
or while a class discussion is taking 
place, the listener listens for gram- 
matical errors. Whenever he detects 
an error, he jots it down on a piece 
of paper, together with the name of 
the pupil who made the error. 

At the end of the report or discus- 
sion, the listener makes his findings 
known and assigns a penalty to the 
children who have committed the 
errors. The penalty may be a funny 
one, such as requiring the pupil to 
do an imitation or a skit. Or it may 
be an academic penalty, such as the 
writing of five sentences using the 
word on which the error was made. 
(This is the third of a series of 
articles on drill games. Geography 
games were discussed in the Novem- 
ber issue and spelling games in the 
December issue of Junior Arts & 
ACTIVITIES. ) 





Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


when answering ads. 
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The Magazine 
with a Vision 





PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER 


The only country-wide Educational 

Magazine published in the South. 

Now in its 54th year of service to 
the schools. 


IT BRINGS TO YOU a veritable 
library of best Educational Reading 
from experts in the field of education. 


You will receive in the 10 issues, help 
on: 
School Administration and Super- 
visions 
Classroom Methods and Projects 
Health, Physical Training and En- 
tertainment 
Opening Exercises, Religious Train- 
ing 
Stories and Songs for the Auditor- 
ium Hour 
Help on all the common school 
branches 


Articles on music, drawing and art 
School decoration 


Help on Club programs, Raising 
Funds 


School Libraries and a discussion 
of new books 


$3.00 per Year of 10 Issues 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 Yrs. for $7.50 





THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
DEPT. JAA 
Morristown, Tenn. | eee 


Gentlemen: 
I am returning this coupon with $.................. 


th 
for which please send me PROGRESSIVE 








TEACHER 1 year............ ee a $ 
3 years............ 

Name 

R. F. D 

Town State. 





Please put X in box below, indicati NEw, 
renewal, or renewal but has expir 


( ) New ( ) Renewal 
( ) Benewal, but Expired 














Any Test... Or the Best 


(Continued from page 11) 


facts, skills, and concepts. Your most 
reluctant students will burrow 
through pages of review like veritable 
book worms in search of questions 
to stump their classmates. These ques- 
tions can be used for oral tests, re- 
view, or quiz games, as well as for 
the formal test. 

Naturally the teacher will not 
completely turn over her testing pro- 
gram to her pupils, but some partici- 
pation in the testing program from 
time to time is an excellent idea. 
We suspect that some children believe 
that tests are brewed over the fires 
of hell by the devil himself. How 
else can we account for the fact that 
some children (and adults) freeze 
up at the sight of a test and become 
psychologically unable to put forth 
their best efforts? If children become 
convinced that tests are homemade 
products in which even they may 
have a hand, they should lose their 
fear of tests as such. 

And—who knows?—if the teacher 
becomes expert in the construction of 
objective tests, she may even lose 
her dislike of grading papers. One 
thing she won’t lose, however, is that 
file of carefully prepared tests! She’s 
saving that for next year... and 
the next year . . . and the next. 


Using Films and Records 


(Continued from page 35) 





United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the main plans for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, and 
the arguments for and against each. 
Application may be made to the 
Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations and the film 
strip will be sent free to sizable 
school groups and may be retained 
permanently for re-use. 





Have you sent in your entry yet to our 
prize contest? In case you’ve forgotten, 
here is the list of prizes: 


Peet GGG okie ce arcnccvacies $25.00 
DE FID. -ciicisvnceaancien $25.00 
Professional Article ............ $25.00 
PE va bcret wih sabte caskwkenaet $10.00 
eer $10.00 
I 6.0 520: 20:0 aera s sseimaeee $10.00 
PEI hk8.ncKoctowinncenes $10.00 
Art or Construction Project...... $10.00 
Classroom Anecdote ............ $10.00 
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HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 


Ca @ D8 ger READY Ge a 
Aids bor Better Levchin: With Any Text or Program 


@ \ik ial Metter Copies @ 
me Oo. ee ie ae ee cH ITGHESY OVA LIT Y 
@ Guaranteed Lo Your Satisfaction @ 


ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
\\ AN sions, citizenship and nature study. 

\: \\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 
.\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
) NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 

ations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills. 
\, Teacher’s key. 

\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—t0c 
\\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
yo'ee In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 

Now \7 5 SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
i Veet on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
P.. gah Bes Combines nature study, art and reading. 

\aeeras a In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35ec 
\ MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
‘ Nw, large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
yon sow WR large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
\ \ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
\ CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
Ah: \\ fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
3 appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\\struments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
YeAX, Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 

3 \ designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
beaycolor and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 

In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
\ book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or 
Mm put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 
to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 
busy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
HILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 
children of different lands in historic and typical 
costunies, Full directions for coloring and complete 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


Health, Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) ..... $ .50 
Farm Friends & Pets (Hecto) ...........+... 50 
































































































Cireus Activity Unit (Hecto) ........ccccceee .60 
\, Seatwork for Beginners (Hecto) ...........+. 1.00 
Pupil’s copy in regular ink ............... ~ ae 
Number Book—Grade 1 (Hecto) ............ - 1.00 
Pupil’s copy in regular ink ................ -20 
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JONES PUBLISHING CO., 538 S&S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enelosed find $ fer which please send me postpaid 
the titles I have listed (use margin if necessary) 
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& 
7, Johnson’s Christmas, play, p. 22, 


1248 
ae Masquerade, story, p. 10, 10-48 
See also Crafts 
Art Appreciation, article, p. 19, 10-48 
Art through Flag Designs, project, 
p. 14, 10-48 
Christmas Chains and Trees, design, 
p. 23, 12-48 
Christmas Trees, design, p. 7, 12-48 
Creative Art in the Elementary School, 
article, p. 5, 11-48; p. 13, 1-49 
Curtain Decorations, project, p. 5, 10-48; 
p. 5, 11-48; p. 13, 1-49 
Film on, p. 37, 12-48 
Free Brushwork in the Primary Grades, 
p. 24, 11-48 
Making an Art Envelope, project, p. 6, 
9-48 


Mechanical Santa Claus, p. 29, 12-48 

Penguin Pattern, p. 40, 1-49 

Pilgrim and Indian Designs, p. 7, 11-48 

Pilgrim Pictures, p. 15, 11-48 

Snowflake Designs, p. 30, 12-48 

Stained Glass Windows for Christmas, 

p. 4, 12-48 

Thanksgiving Designs, p. 10, 11-48 
Art Appreciation, article, p. 19, 10-48 
“Autumn Storm,” poem, p. 40, 11-48 
—— Observations, project, p. 10, 


B 
Bakery as a Center of Interest, project, 


p. 5, 9-48 
BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 
Books for Christmas, p. 31, 12-48 
Reviews, p. 15, 9-48; p. 17, 10-48; p. 36, 
11-48; p. 32, 12-48; p. 19, 1-49 
Brushwork in the Primary Grades, article. 
p. 24, 11-48 
“Burning Leaves,” poem, p. 40, 11-48 


Cc 
Cabin the Rockies, play, p. 13, 11-48 
Children and Books, review, p. 41, 11-48 
Child’s Guide to the U. S.—Florida, article, 
p. 8, 1-49 
CHRISTMAS 
Alex Johnson’s Christmas, play, p. 22, 
12-48 
Christmas Chains and Trees, design, 
p. 23, 12-48 
Christmas Cutouts, project, p. 45, 12-48 
Christmas Scraps, crafts, p. 35, 12-48 
Christmas Surprise, story, p. 6, 12-48 
Christmas Trees, art, p. 7, 12-48 
Christmas Window-Shopping, poem, 
p. 17, 12-48 
Dioramas for Christmas, project, p. 8, 
12-48 
Emmy Lou’s Christmas, play, p. 10, 
12-48 


Gift Books for Christmas, p. 31, 12-48 

Mechanical Santa Claus, art, p. 29, 12-48 
Stained Glass Windows, art, p. 4, 12-48 
— Days of Christmas,” song, p. 14, 


Classroom Film Speaks Up, p. 17, 11-48 
Classroom Library, article, p. 6, 10-48; 
p. 8, 11-48 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Classroom Film Speaks Up, article, 
p. 17, 11-48 
Classroom Library, p. 6, 10-48 
Getting Off to a Good Start, p. 8, 9-48 
Holding a Clase Election, p. 9, 9-48 
Organizing the School as a Community, 
p. 30, 9-48 
Pointers on Parties, p. 18, 1048 
Psst! Pset! The Supervisor Is Here, 
article, p. 6, 1-49 


JANUARY 1949 


Celonial History, a Unit on, p. 18, 1-49 
Columbia School of the Air, p. 2, 11-48 
Columbus Day, project, p. 24, 10-48 
Puppets for, p. 30, 10-48 
Constitution Week, p. 16, 9-48 
Courtesy—Caught or Taught, article, 
p. 18, 12-48 
Craft of the Short Story, review, p. 19, 
1-49 
CRAFTS 
Christmas Scraps, p. 36, 12-48 
Making a School Traffic Light, p. 19, 
9.48 
The Play House, p. 30, 1-49 
Creative Art in the Elementary School, 
article, p. 10, 9-48 
Curtain Decorations, project, p. 5, 10-48; 
p. 5, 11-48; p. 23, 12-48; p. 13, 1-49 


D 
Daughter of the Mountains, review, p. 37, 
Dioramas for Christmas, project, p. 8, 


Doll’s House, The, review, p. 37, 11-48 


Ear-Training in the Music Class, article, 
p. 12, 10-48 

Emmy Lou’s Christmas, play, p. 10, 12-48 

Eskimos, project, p. 24, 1-49 

Eskimo Has Everything, article, p. 18, 
9.48 


F 
“Falling Leaves,” poem, p. 40, 11-48 
Felt Puppets, p. 10, 10-48 
FILMS 
Classroom Film Speaks Up, article, 
p. 17, 11-48 
Reviews of, p. 34, 9-48; p. 28, 10-48: 
p. 16, 11-48; p. 37, 12-48; p. 35, 1-49 
Flag Designs, project, p. 14, 10-48 
Florida, Child’s Guide, article, p. 8, 1-49 
“Freckles on My Nose,” poem, p. 42, 10-48 
Frog and the Pond, story, p. 14, 9-48 
Fur Bearing Animals, project, p. 24, 12-48 


G 
GAMES, p. 22, 11-48; p. 12, 1-49 
Let’s Play a Game, p. 22, 11-48; p. 14, 
12-48 
Getting off to a Good Start, article, p. 8, 
9-48 


Golden Book of Nursery Tales, review, 


p. 15, 9-48 
Grain Harvest, project, p. 20, 10-48 
H 
HALLOWE'EN 


Animal Masquerade, story, p. 10, 10-48 
Editorial, p. 1, 10-48 © 

Hallowe’en Books, p. 17, 10-48 
Hallowe’en Suggestion, p. 35, 10-48 
“Making Jack O’Lantern,” poem, p. 42. 


10-48 
“Song of Hallowe’en,” poem, p. 42, 10-48 
What Is Hallowe’en, article, p. 4, 10-48 
“Happy New Year for Mother,” poem. 
p. 39, 1-49 
“Happy Waiting,” poem, p. 42, 10-48 
Holding a Class Election, article, p. 9, 


9-48 
Hudson (Henry) and the River, play, 
p. 4, 1-49 


! 
Icy Day, poem, p. 17, 12-48 
INDIANS 


Indian Harvest Fiesta, p. 20, 9-48 

Indians of America, p. 34, 12-48 

Pilgrim and Indian Designs, p. 7, 11-48 
In Norway, review, p. 32, 12-48 


Index 
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January 1949 


Integrated Activity, Foundation for, 
article, p. 31, 9-48 


L 
Letter Exchange, p. 2, 10-48 
Let’s Play a Game, article, p. 22, 11-48; 
p. 14, 12-48; p. 12, 1-49 
LIBRARY 
A Visit to the Library, article, .p. 33, 
1-49 
Classroom Library, article, p. 6, 10-48; 
p. 8, 11-48 
Library, A Visit to the, article, p. 33, 1-49 
Little Peewee, review, p. 15, 9-48 


M 
Madison and the Constitution, article, 
p. 16, 9-48 
Making an Art Envelope, project, p. 6, 


9-48 
“Making Jack O’Lantern,” poem, p. 42, 


10- 
MAPS 
Discovery of New World, p. 27, 10-48 
Florida, p. 9, 1-49 
Grain, p. 23, 10-48 
Indian, p. 35, 12-48 
Weather, p. 21, 12-48 
Wheat, p. 27, 9-48 
“Margaret Wise Brown’s Wonderful Story 
Book,” review, p. 15, 9-48 
Match, Development of, article, p. 8, 10-48 
Mechanical Santa Claus, art, p. 29, 12-48 
Medieval Life, Study of, project, p. 27. 
11-48 
“Me Too,” poem, p. 40, 11-48 
Mistaken Idea, A, poem, p. 17, 12-48 
MUSIC 
See also Songs 
Ear-Training in the Music Class, p. 12, 
10-48 


Interesting Beginners in Music, p. 12. 
9-48 


New Europe; An Intercultural Activity 
Book, review, p. 41, 11-48 

New World, Finding, project, > 24, 10-48 

“Night Woods,” poem, p. 39, 1-4 


°o 
Oral Reading, p. 41, 9-48; p. 16, 10-48 
Organizing the School as a Community, 
article, p. 30, 9-48 


- P 
Parcel Song, poem, p. 17, 12-48 
Party Pointers, article, p. 18, 10-48 
Penguin Pattern, design, p. 40, 1-49 
“Pilgrims and Puritans,” poem, p. 4, 11-48 
Play House, The, crafts, p. 30, 1-49 


(Continued on page 48) 
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EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 

etc. Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful 

in Grain and Color! 

Pocketknife. ‘ 

Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Kits $1.60, $2.60 & $5.00 P.Pd. 

Thousands Satisfied! 

FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., ING. 

159 E. 28th St., Dept. Y., N. ¥. C. 16 games 


Cuts easily with 











Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR . . . Way” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


firs? with teachers .. . 


‘it’s the biggest buy 


: it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


: it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 














First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


© Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 


(0 Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 





City 
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PLAYS 
Alex Johnson’s Christmas, p. 22, 12-48 
Cabin in the Rockies, p. 13, 11-48 
Emmy Lou’s Christmas, p. 10, 12-48 
Henry Hudson and the River, p. 4, 1-49 
POEMS, p. 42, 10-48; p. 4, 11-48; p. 40, 
11-48; p. 17, 12-48; p. 39, 1-49 
Postage Stamps, Lessons Built around 
Commemorative, project, p. 12, 11-48 
PROJECTS 
Autumnal Observations, p. 10, 11-48 
Bakery as a Center of Interest, p. 5 
9-48 
Christmas Cut-outs, p. 45, 12-48 
Colonial History, A Unit on, p. 18, 1-49 
Commemorative Postage Stamps, p. 12. 
11-48 
Curtain Decorations, p. 5, 10-48; p. 5 
11-48; p. 13, 1-49 
Eskimos, p. 24, 1-49 
Finding a New World, p. 24, 10-48 
Fur Bearing Animals, p. 24, 12-48 
Grain Harvest, p. 20, 10-48 
Indians of America, p. 34, 12-48 
Making an Art Envelope, p. 6, 9-48 
Making a School Traffic, p. 19, 9-48 
Making Felt Puppets, p. 10, 10-48 
Play House, The, p. 30, 1-49 
Puppets for All, p. 22, 9-48 
Safety Project, p. 36, 1-49 
Safety Town, p. 18, 11-48 
Salt, The Story of, p. 38, 12-48 
Shadow Puppets, p. 30, 10-48 
Study of Medieval Life, p. 27, 11-48 
Time and the Calendar, p. 22, 1-49 
Trails. p. 32, 9-48 
PUPPETS 
Films About, p. 28, 10-48 
Making Felt Puppets, p. 10, 10-48 
Puppets for All, p. 22, 9-48 
Puppets, wood, p. 12. 12-48 
Shadow Puppets, p. 30, 10-48 


Rg 
Rainbow for Me, review, p. 32, 12-48 
Rocky Summer, The, review, p. 19, 1-49 
Rose Fairy Book, review, p. 17, 10-48 
“Round the Village,” song, p. 34, 11-48 


Ss 
Safety Project, p. 36, 1-49 
Safety Town, project, p. 18, 11-48 
Salt, The Story of, project, p. 38, 12-48 
SCIENCE 
Autumn Leaves, project, p. 39, 9-48 
Autumnal Observations, project, p. 10, 
11-48 
Development of the Match, article, p. 8, 
10-48 
Field Trips, p. 39, 9-48 
Films about, p. 34, 9-48; p. 28, 10-48; 
p. 37, 12-48; p. 35, 1-49 
Jar-Lid Gardening, p. 45, 12-48 
Salt, The Story of, project, p. 38, 12-48 
Time and the Calendar, project, p. 22, 
1-49 
Trails, project, p. 32, 9-48 
Weather in December, article, p. 20, 
12-48 
Weather Wonders, article, p. 20, 1-49 
Seven Sneezes, The. review, p. 36, 9-48 
Smooth Running Classroom, article, p. 4, 
9-48 


Snowflake Designs, art, p. 30, 12-48 
Snowmen, design, p. 13, 1-49 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Bakery as a Center of Interest, project, 
p. 5, 9-48 
Child’s Guide to the United States— 
Florida, article, p. 8, 1-49 
Colonial History, A Unit on, p. 18, 1-49 


Commemorative Postage Stamps, project, 
p. 12, 11-48 

Eskimo Has Everything, article, p. 18, 
9-48 

Eskimos, project, p. 24, 1-49 

Films about, p. 34, 9-48; p. 28, 10-48; 
p. 16, 11-48; p. 37, 12-48; p. 35, 1-49 

Finding a New World, project, p. 24, 
10-48 

Fur-Bearing Animals, project, p. 24, 
12-48 


Grain Harvest, project, p. 20, 10-48 

Henry Hudson and the River, play, p. 4, 
1-49 

Indian Harvest Fiesta, article, p. 20, 


9-48 
Indians of America, project, p. 34, 12-48 
Madison and the Constitution, article, 
p. 16, 9-48 
Making a School Traffic Light, project, 
p. 19, 9-48 
Safety Project, p. 36, 1-49 
Safety Town, p. 18, 11-48 
Spirit of Christmas, story, p. 11, 12-48 
Study of Medieval Life, project, p. 27, 
11-48 
Wheat, project, p. 24, 9-48 
“Song of Hallowe'en,” poem, p. 42, 10-48 
SONGS 
“Round the Village,” p. 34, 11-48 
“Twelve Days of Christmas,” p. 16, 12-48 
“Two Rounds,” p. 16, 1-49 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” p. 13, 9-48 
Spelling Can Be Fun, article, p. 33, 11-48 
Stained Glass Windows for Christmas, art, 


Animal Masquerade, p. 10, 10-48 
Christmas Surprise, p. 6, 12-48 
Frog and the Pond, p. 14, 9-48 
Waggy to the Rescue, p. 14, 1-49 
Sue Ann’s Busy Day, review, p. 19, 1-49 
Supervisor Is Here, article, p. 6, 1-49 


T 
THANKSGIVING 
Pilgrim and Indian Designs, art, p. 7, 
11-48 
“Pilgrims and Puritans,” poem, p. 4, 
11-48 
Pilgrim Pictures, art, p. 15, 11-48 
Thanksgiving Decoration, p. 35, 11-48 
Thanksgiving Designs, art, p. 10, 11-48 
Thanksgiving Tableau, program, p. 6, 


11-48 
“Thanksgiving Is Coming,” poem, p. 40. 
11-48 


Thanksgiving Tableau, program, p. 6, 11-48 

Thidwick: The Big-Hearted Moose, review. 
p. 36, 11-48 

Time and the Calendar, project, p. 22. 


1-49 
TIMELY TEACHER’S AIDS, p. 35, 9-48: 
p. 29, 10-48; p. 38, 11-48; p. 41, 12-48: 
p. 17. 1-49 
Toby: A Curious Cat, review, p. 17, 10-48 
Toys and Models, review, p. 41, 11-48 
Traffic Light, Make a School, project, p. 19. 
9-48 


Trails, project, p. 32, 9-48 

Twelve Days of Christmas, song, p. 16. 
12-48 

“Two Rounds,” Song, p. 16, 1-49 


U 
Using Autumn Stories in Creative Play, 
Article, p. 21, 11-48 


Waggy to the Rescue, story, p. 14, 1-49 
Watchdog, review, p. 17, 10-48 

Weather in December, article, p. 20, 12-48 
Weather Wonders, article, p. 20, 1-49 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” song, p. 13, 9-48 
Wheat, project, p. 24, 9-48 
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